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When you think 


of Your Trees as 
"GREEN GOLD”... 








these questions 
become IMPORTANT 


Are you dealing with an organiza- 
S tion whose entire procedure is based 
on the scientific findings of a long es- 
tablished and nationally recognized Tree 
Research Laboratory? 


Is proper care taken to make a sci- 
@ entifically correct diagnosis of ob- 
scure ills and ailments so that time and 
money won't be wasted “barking up the 
wrong tree"? 


Are the men who do the work on your 
@ trees skilled dendricians, thoroughly 
trained in the technique of shade tree 
care? 


Are specially designed power tools 
e and similar modern time-saving 
equipment used to assure efficiency and 
at the same time keep the cost down? 


Is your spraying done as a specific 
e@ control of a given condition or as 
a “cure-all”? 


When your trees need feeding do 
e@ they get a balanced ration available 
throughout the entire growing season? 


Does your tree surgeon fill cavities 
e with a material having approximate- 
ly the same expansion coefficient as live 
wood so that the cavity will bend with 
the tree? 


The above questions give you a few hints of 
the desirability of having your shade trees 
cared for The Bartlett Way. — For further in- 
formation, send for our 
fascinating NEW 36- 
page Booklet dedicated 
to the maintenance and 
improvement of tree 
health and beauty. Con- 
tains dozens of lovely 
pictures of famous and 
unusual trees and a 
wealth of valuable in- 
formation concerning re- 
cent scientific develop- 
ments in the preserva- 
tion and €are of Shade 
Trees. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERTCO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 


guid’ 






‘puts 


Bartlett Service is available in every commu- 

nity from Maine to the Carolinas. Write us 

for the address of the Bartlett Representative 
searest you. 
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Trained Nasturtiums in Pots 


HE newer varieties of climbing nasturtiums lend them- 

selves admirably for decorative purposes on porch or ter- 
race. Listed in most of the seed catalogues under the high- 
sounding name of 7Jropeolum mayus, they have a range of 
color from creamy white, through yellow, salmon-rose, 
orange, crimson-maroon to bright scarlet. 

If started from seed early in Spring in two-inch pots and 
transplanted later when they are about three or four inches in 
height to ten-inch pots, allowing about five plants to the pot, 
they will cover a trellis device made of six thin green-stained 
bamboo canes in a surprisingly short space of time. The canes 






































The nasturtiums will be trained over the supports. 


should be placed near the outer edge of the pot and tied to- 
gether at the top, as can be seen in the accompanying photo- 
graph, with the little plants between the canes. The pots 
should stand in a terra cotta saucer, which does double duty 
in catching the surplus water and keeping the porch floor 
clean, but water should not be allowed to stand in the saucers. 

The lovely effect of the six-foot pyramids illustrated with 
their graceful twining stems and foliage and delicate flowers, 
was apparent on all who saw them. We had them on our ter- 
race-porch last year and I am passing on the word to those 
who may wish to try their luck with these annuals. 

—Mrs. Moses W. Faitoute. 

Short Hills, N. J. 


Judges’ Course at Cornell 


HE Department of Floriculture and Ornamental Horticul- 

ture of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., is sponsoring a 
Judges’ and Exhibitors’ School and a Rose Day, June 22 to 
25, inclusive. The program is planned particularly to aid 
amateur gardeners in solving their problems. 
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An abundance of luscious fruit 


NEW SPECIMENS of 
ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 


Ready for Immediate Planting 


ASCINATING in form and fra- 

grance, from their first pink flower 
buds till the luscious fruit has ripened, 
they are a feast to the eye and palate. 
Espalier trees adapt themselves to a 
variety of places, against walls or 
trellises, as borders to paths, for screens 
to mask an undesired view. They are 
ideal for limited space—even for pot 
planting on penthouse roofs. 


Scores of America’s finest estates, 
for years beautified with Leuthardt’s 
Espalier trees, will impart further 
distinction to their grounds with addi- 
tional settings of these new trees. Hun- 
dreds of homes, from mansions to 
cottages, will enjoy this year, for the 
first time, the pride and distinction of 
Espalier-decorated gardens. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


To gain wider recognition of the 
beauty of Espaliers, these prices are 
quoted for planting now: 4-Armed Pal- 
mettes, 6 feet high, $10.00 each; and 
8 ft. high, $12.00; 8-Armed Trees, 6 ft. 
high, $25.00; 8 ft. high, $35.00. Regard- 
less of the advancing season, these 
trees may be purchased with complete 
confidence for immediate planting any- 
time up to June 15, 1938. They were 
dug in the Fall, balled and burlapped 
with sufficient soil and nourishment for 
three years. Trees are carefully crated 
and shipped express collect. 


Henry Leuthardt, who recently re- 
stored the original Espalier trees at 
George Washington’s Mt. Vernon 
Home, with 150 new trees, welcomes 
the opportunity of personally visiting 
you to discuss your landscape problems. 


Write for free folder containing 
illustrations of complete variety 
of Espalier trees, prices, and 
history and care. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 
King St. near Comly Ave. 
PORT CHESTER N. Y. 


America’s Original Grower of 
Trained Espalier Fruit Trees 
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The Curious Horned Cucumber 


T THE First New York Gourd Festival, last October, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ripple from West Virginia had some very 
curious gourd-like fruit in their choice display of gourds. A 
great many visitors were baffled as to its genus and species. 
Finally, someone cut a specimen and discovered that the seed 
resembled that of the cucumber. The rind of the fruit was 
olive-green with a darker green at the base of the thorn-like 
growth which appeared at intervals over its surface. Later it 
was learned that these horned cucumbers, Cucumis metuliferus, 
had been picked the night that they were sent to New York, 
and were not fully ripe. At maturity, the fruit should turn a 
deep yellow and orange. 

This horned cucumber was traced for further information 
to Miss Elizabeth Bodger of California, who gave her praise 
for its excellent keeping qualities and decorative values. Her seed 
had first come from the hands of Dr. Butterfield, who added 
with his research work still more to the interesting history of 
these curious specimens. His seed had originally come from 
Africa, where it was at home on an area bordering some of the 
desert sections. The wild animals, including the gemsbock and 
ostrich, eat this cucumber for the moisture it contains. For this 
reason it is sometimes called the Gemsbock cucumber. It is 
considered to be very possible that the natives also use it as a 
food. 

Germany was listing this cucumber some 25 years ago in 
its seed catalogues, but it is only recently that, with the 
awakened interest in gourds or gourd-like fruit, the horned 
cucumber has been recognized as a decorative possibility. The 
deep shadings of orange on the fruit and points on the rind are 
assets in giving novelty to an ornamental gourd bouquet. 
They are, however, a handicap for long shipment. They may 
cause a bruise on some of the other fruits displayed with them. 
Because of this, the horned cucumber should be shown either 
separated from its gourd associates or be placed at the top of 
an arrangement—the point of interest. 

—Helen M. Tillinghast. 


Vernon, Conn. 


Control of Asparagus Beetles 


tapers old beds closely cut and spraying or dusting 
newly planted beds are recommended as the most practi- 
cal means of controlling the asparagus beetle, one of the most 
troublesome of garden pests. 

The asparagus beetle was introduced into this country from 
Europe a good many years ago and is now well distributed 
throughout the United States. Injury is inflicted both by the 
adult beetles and by the larve, or “‘slugs’’ or ‘‘grubs’’ as they 
are commonly called, which feed on the tender shoots as they 
appear above ground at cutting time. The Summer brood also 
does much damage by weakening the plants, especially in 
young beds. In beds that are in production, injury to the 
shoots by beetles and larve may be greatly reduced by cutting 
all stalks promptly every three to five days. This means keep- 
ing the beds free of all asparagus growth above ground during 
the cutting season, which means, in turn, that the beds are 
well fertilized and that the plants are making healthy and 
vigorous growth. 

Newly planted beds that are not being cut may be sprayed or 
dusted, and it may be necessary to treat all beds during July 
when the Summer brood appears. 

A brief popular account of the life history and habits of the 
asparagus beetle and of effective control measures appears in a 
circular issued by the State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., under the authorship of Dr. H. C. Huckett, who is 
making a special study of the control of insect pests of vege- 
table crops. A copy of the circular may be obtained upon 
request to the station and will be found both informative and 
interesting. 
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D. Cneorum 





Evergreen, 
with pink 
flowers in 
spring and 
autumn. 
Fragrant, 
hardy, 
dwarf. 6 to 9 
inches across; 5 for $4 (plus exp.) 


Spruce. Picea 

Koster’s Blue. True color. Stiff pyra- 

midal tree Each 10 100 
3 yr., 15 to 18 in. $2.25 $20 
4 yr., 18 to 24 in. 2.75 25 $225 
P. Moerheimi (Moerheim's Blue) 
3 yr., 8 to 10 in. $1.50 $14 $120 
4 yr., 10 to 12 in. 1.95 18 170 
6 yr., 15 to 18 in. 8.50 80 270 


Hemlock. Tsuga 

Sargent’s Weeping. A beautiful 
spreading green mound 

1 yr., 12 to15 in. $1.10 $9 §$ 80 
2 yr., 15 to 18 in. 1.35 13 120 
3 yr., 18 to 24 in. 2.25 20 180 
Dwarf Hemlock 
2 yr., 10 ot15 in. 1.25 11 100 
3 yr., 15 to 18 in. 1.75 16 150 


Ilex crenata microphylla 


(Holly) 
12 to 15 in. ....... $1.00 $8 $60 
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YOUNG ARISTOCRATS 


can be safely shipped through May 
These Young Aristocrats are True Aristocrats—true to type, true to 
name, truly unusual. In a short time they will add character to 
home grounds and large estates. 


The Dainty Daphne 


Magnolias 
From early April to late May a se- 
quence of flowers can be arranged as 
noted below. 
halleana stellata. April 10. White. 
Each 10 100 
12 to 18 in., 2 yr. $1.85 $13.00 $120 
18 to2lin.,2 yr. 2.25 21.50 200 
h. stellata rosea. April 10. Rose. 
12 to15in.,2yr. 1.80 16.50 150 
18 to 24 in. 3.00 27.50 260 
conspicua. April 20. White. 
10 to1l2in., lyr. 1.25 11.00 100 
12to18in.,2 yr. 1.75 16.50 150 
soulangeana. April 20. Pink and white. 
10 to12in., lyr. 1.00 9.50 80 
15 to2lin.,2 yr. 1.50 12.50 120 
21to 30in.,3 yr. 2.50 22.50 200 
soul. lennei. May 1. Red and white. 
10 to12in., lyr. 1.00 9.50 85 
12 to18in.,2 yr. 1.35 12.50 120 
18 to 24 in. 2.25 20.00 200 
soul. nigra. May 15. Purple and white. 
15 to18in.,2yr. 1.50 138.50 120 
parvifiora. June to July. White, fra- 
grant, with crimson filaments. 
10 to 12 in., 1 yr. grafts 
1.20 11.00 100 
12 to 15 in., 2 yr. grafts 
1.75 


16.75 150 
Alexandrina 
oo OU Sa 2.25 21.50 
24 to 80 in. ..... 2.75 26.50 


Cedrus atlantica glauca 
True Blue Atlas Ceder 
2 yr.,12to15in. $1.25 $11.00 
Cedrus atlantica fastigiata. Sentinel 
Cedar 
2yr.,12to15in, 1.25 11.00 


Kelsey’s Short Guide is a modern catalogue (52 pages) of rare and unusual 
trees, shrubs, evergreens, and hardy plants. Practical in every way. If you 
mention “Horticulture” a copy will be mailed free. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Est. 1878 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 




















REAL GARDENING 


A New Kind of All-Gardening Magazine 


Edited by Robert S. Lemmon 
Formerly Garden Editor of House & Garden 


Straightforward, readable, non-technical and to the point, Real 
Gardening presents each month in convenient Digest size the 
first-hand knowledge of America’s foremost plant authorities— 
John C. Wister, Montague Free, Donald Wyman, T. H. 
Everett, Charles L. Tricker and many other such leaders. 

These original articles—not reprints from other publications 
—cover a wide range of topics of practical interest to amateurs, 
whether beginners, more experienced, or expert, in different 
sections of the country. Supplemented by numerous shorter 
notes, they give you expert judgment and advice on the best 
flowers, shrubs and trees and how to grow them; rock garden- 
ing; fertilizers; wildflower gardening; lawns; correct land- 
scaping ; superior fruits and vegetables; etc., etc. 

Every page is down to earth, a reflection of the honesty and 
quiet sincerity which mark the true gardening spirit. 


Subscription $3 a year, 2 years for $5 
Special Introductory Offer, 5 Months for $1 


REAL GARDENING, New Canaan, Conn. : 


Enter my subscription for [] 5 months [] 1 year 


Remittance of $............ 
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2 years 


enclosed. 
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Root difficult cuttings with 


HORMODIN “A 





Hormodin “A” makes it easy for you 
to propagate practically a// varieties 
of plants from cuttings. Treated with 


Hormodin, cuttings root quicker and 


have more growing roots. 

The use of Hormodin is simple, 
scientific, and costs only a fraction of 
a cent per cutting. Every batch is 
checked for potency by the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Inc. Each package contains 
complete, easy-to-follow directions. 
Try Hormodin today. 


MERCK &CO.Inc., RAHWAY,N. J. 
Manufactuming Chemis 





= SPRAYM WITH22N 
SEUG SHOT 





LIKE A MACHINE GUN 
IT KILLS GARDEN BANDITS 


Before they can get in their deadly 
work, SLUG SHOT will get them. 
Effective against BOTH Sucking 
and Chewing Insects. Strictly non- 
poisonous to persons or pets. Con- 
tains Stabilized Rotenone, specially 
treated to retain full killing strength. 


2 Forms—Liquid and Dust 
Full Pound, Sifter-Top Can, 25c 
Ounce Bottle, makes 6 gals., 35c 





GRAPE and ROSE DUST 
Prevents Black Spot, Mildew 


The perfect fungicide, used by pro- 
fessional prize-winning rose growers 
and by thousands of successful ama- 
teurs. Does not disfigure foliage. 
Non-poisonous, 


Full Pound Sifter-Top Can, 35c 


SLUG SHOT, GRAPE and ROSE 
DUST and other Hammond 
Products are sold by most deal- 
ers in Garden Supplies. 


FREE CHART, “How to Control 
Garden Enemies,” is yours for 
the asking. Write for it. 


HAMMOND 
PAINT & CHEMICAL OO. 


4 Ferry Street Beacon, N. Y. 
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Primroses Thrive in Michigan 


POT of Primula saxatilis in full bloom on the desk as 
these notes are written in early March prompts me to say 

a few words in praise of the entire cortusoides section. I have 
grown many primulas in my life and have tried to grow many 
others, but none has given me more pleasure for the amount of 
care bestowed on them than the half-dozen or so species of 
this group. They lack the breath-taking beauty of some kinds, 
(the fragrant, intense violet-blue of the difficult P. glutinosa, 


for example) , although few plants of my acquaintance give so 


much for the little attention needed to make them happy. 

In my garden all the kinds which are readily available 
in this country, including P. lichiangensis, P. saxatilis (the 
most popular, but almost invariably sold as P. cortusoides; 
I am not sure that I have ever had a plant with pedicels short 
enough to qualify under the latter name), and P. sieboldi, are 
amiable to a degree not looked for in hardy primroses. All 
they need apparently is some shade, good drainage, and a fair 
amount of humus, preferably leaf mold. 

Of those mentioned, P. sieboldi, in its better forms, is per- 
haps the best, the color then being a true rose, often with 
pleasingly fringed petals, large for this section, and on naked 
stems up to 15 inches in height. P. saxatilis (P. cortusoides of 
lists) is too well known to need comment, but P. lichiangensis 
seems to be a stranger in most sections. It is apparently not 
quite hardy enough for exposed situations in northern Michi- 
gan, a situation in a sheltered spot where it gets at least half 


] shade and a good covering of leaves during Winter being 


necessary to make it permanent. It is an excellent pot plant, 
however, and should be hardy throughout most of the United 
States. The usual color description of rosy magenta is not fair 
to the species, according to material I have had, in which rose- 
red has been the predominating shade. All species of the cortu- 
soides section come so readily from seed there is no reason why 
all gardeners can not have them in quantity. 
—C. W. Wood. 

Copemish, Mich. 
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Vhe Leader tn Garden Sprays 


GREENTOX 


All Rotenone 
Garden Spray 


with patented ant, 
qpeceder poor Spe a 
agents. 


KILLS 3 WAYS 


Pleasant to use. Harmless 
to humans, pets and plants. 


For complete satisfaction and 
efficient control of insects con- 
sidered hard to kill—such as 
Japanese beetles, rose bugs, red 
spiders and most other varieties 
of garden insects, GREENTOX 
is approved and recommended. 
At your dealer or direct. 6 oz. bottle $1 postpaid. 


BONIDE et CO., Inc., Utica, N. Y. 


NO MORE ANTS! 









Remarkable 
Product 


Proclaimed by all users to be the most efficient ant 
killer on the market. A new type poison that lives 
up to its broad claims. Destroys entire colony in 3 
to 5 hours. New, patented, self-feeding dispenser 
safeguards children and pets, keeps out rain and 
preserves toxicity. Enjoy the satisfaction of an 
efficient ant killee-—ANTZIX. 

At your dealer or direct. Home and 

garden set—complete 750 postpaid. 
BONIDE CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Utica, N.Y. 








Four new Hardy Flowers which we 


can heartily recommend. Strong 
rooted quality plants in every way. 


1. New Giant Columbine 


Extra large, long spurred flowers. 
Rich in colors. Robust in growth. 
Six for $2.00. 


2. New Yellow Day Lily 


Hemerocallis Hyperion. Lovely citron- 

yellow flowers borne on 40-inch stems. 

Blooms abundantly in July Fe Aneee. 
Eac 





3. New Phlox Augusta 


Fade-proof,sparkling American Beauty 
red flowers. Persistent bioomer. Grows 
2% feet. Three for $1.50. 


4. New Hardy Fuchsia 


Blooms profusely ali Summer and Fall. 
Ruby-red flowers. Thrives in sun or 
shade. Three for $1.50. 


R 
2 New Catalogs 
, 


Use ualled by any in America in 


~~ 


r of new things and the finest 
old. ones, of Wuyside’s Rd Plants 
and Sutton’s unsur, seeds. I 
trated in faithful colors. Send for them. 





EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR 


28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
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THE FLOWERS of arabis and aubrietia should be cut back hard as 
soon as the blooming season is over. 

CUTWORMS are already at work. They can be destroyed by means 
of poison baits obtained at the seed stores. 

THE PLANTING of tigridias (tiger flowers or shell flowers) , mont- 
bretias and tuberoses should be undertaken at once. 

THE SPRAYING or dusting of rose bushes should begin as soon as 
the leaves are well grown, thus heading off white spot and mildew. 

STRAWBERRY beds and raspberry plantations should be given an 
application of a standard balanced fertilizer well worked into the 
soil. 

AN EXCEPTION to the early planting rule is found in Chinese cab- 
bage, which is almost sure to run to seed if started before the middle 
of May. 

STRAWBERRY plants should be mulched with straw, hay or some 
similar material to keep the fruit from being spattered with mud 
when rain falls. 

THE PINCHING of chrysanthemums should begin as soon as the 
plants are a few inches high. This plan helps to keep them low and 
makes them branch. 

THE GARDEN maker who desires large peony blooms should pick 
off the side buds when they are very small, leaving the terminal 
bud on each stalk. 

WITLOOF chicory planted early this month will provide roots for 
forcing in the cellar next Winter, yielding a good crop of ‘‘French 
endive.” 

SOME authorities are arguing against the destruction of ten cater- 
pillars, but it is wise to get rid of those on apple trees by spraying 
with arsenate of lead. 

SOME of the lilies may be planted in the Spring. They include the 
speciosums, Henry’s lily, the Regal lily and the Formosa lily. They 
will flower this year. 

A SUCCESSION of gladiolus blooms may be obtained by planting 
corms at intervals of two or three weeks or by planting early and 
late kinds at the same time. 

ALMOST all the vegetables can be started now, even in the North, 
but means should be provided for protecting squashes, pumpkins, 
melons and cucumbers if the weather turns cool. 

THE GLASS should be removed from coldframes on warm days and 
even on warm nights in order that the plants therein may become 
well hardened before they are set in the open ground. 

IT IS desirable to feed the peonies promptly with pulverized sheep 
manure or a commercial fertilizer with a high nitrogen content. 
Watering with liquid manure is sometimes practiced. 

IT IS wise to cut lilacs freely with long stems, thus giving the plants 
some of the pruning which they require annually. Suckers coming 
up around the base should be removed as a matter of course. 


Controlling Aphids on Lupins 


to article by J. Oxycedrus in the March 1 number of 
Horticulture on lupins refers to the difficulty experienced 
in controlling the aphids which infest them. For several years 
I have had a few lupins which have done well and given tall, 
fine blooms. Their chief enemy seems to be this aphis, which is 
most persistent and plentiful at certain periods. I have found 
that nicotine sulphate does not control these aphids, even 
when rather strong solutions are given them. I have, how- 
ever, used with complete success a spray known as rotofume. 
It is a pyrethrum and rotenone spray which is very effective, 
and I rarely spray the lupins more than two or three times 
during a whole season to secure complete control. 

I have found that spraying the soil about the lupins is also 
sometimes helpful. These aphids often become so numerous 
that they fall to the ground and quite a supply of them are 
on the surface of the soil. Giving the soil a good spraying 
often kills any on the surface and is helpful. I feel quite certain 
that if Mr. Oxycedrus will use this spray as directed or in 
slightly stronger solutions he will have no difficulty in keeping 
the troublesome rascals under control. Perhaps it should also 
be said that this same spray I have found effective for control- 
ling the persistent black aphis which infest some shrubs in the 
Fall, notably Symphoricarpos albus. 

—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley, Hills, Mass. 
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T. cuspidata nana 
12”-15” broad $1.90 
18”-24” broad 38.75 





T. canadensis stricta 
8”-10” tall $1.00 
10”-12” tall 1.20 


TAXUS VARIETIES 


® 


EWS are the finest 

and most useful 
evergreens grown. The 
many varieties lend 
themselves admirably to 
mixed plantings of 
dwarf and medium size; 
foundation plantings — 
for they do not outgrow 
their welcome; formal 
plantings; and most 
forms make excellent 
hedges. We have many 





Taxus media 
15”-18” broad $2.50 
2-2% ft. broad 4.20 





T. media hatfieldi 
15”-18” tall $2.25 
2-2% ft. tall 4.00 





varieties not listed here, 
and other sizes in those 
that are listed. 


Send 50c now for the 
lavishly-illustrated Bay 
State Garden Book — 
the most helpful garden 





T. cuspidata capitata 


18”-24” tall $2.50 T. media hedgeform 














2%-3 ft. tall 4.00 book ever compiled. 16°-26" tall $3.00 
BAY STATE NURSERIES 
INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON ° : . FRAMINGHAM 
MASSACHUSETTS 
EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native plants from our shade beds especially adapted to late 
Spring planting. 


10 American Columbine . .$1.50 10Common Periwinkle ...... $1.50 
10 Heath Aster .......... 150 10Sweet White Violet ........ 1.50 
10 Cohosh Bugbane ..... 2.00 10 Lilac Bird’s-foot Violet .... 1.50 
10 Roundlobe Hepatica .. 1.50 10Two-color Bird’s-foot Violet 2.00 
10 Cardinal Flower ...... 150 10 Downy Yellow Violet ...... 1.50 
eda cons ste hasdneleesesenccescsspa $15.00 
(Catalogue value $16.00) 
One-half the collection, 50 plants .......................00505. 7.75 
Three of each variety, 30 plants ................. cece eee e ees 5.50 


Our catalogue of over 250 Ferns and Wild Flowers sent on request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 


NEWFIELDS ROAD Boxi44 EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











COOPER POWER LAWN MOWERS 
Startlingly Successful—Popularly Priced 
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California's Unique Spring Garden Show 


HEN the doors of the California Spring Garden 

Show closed at the Exposition Auditorium, Oakland, 
Calif., on April 10, after a preview on the 6th, followed 
by four crowded days, a new high record was set for attend- 
ance and another for the excellence of the show. 

Following last year’s theme of Nature’s “‘Gardens,’’ the 
setting was reminiscent of the Yosemite with its waterfalls, 
flowers and shrubs set among massive trees. Entering the 
auditorium the visitor looked through a mossy tunnel, 
banked with ferns and Easter lilies, over a pool of water, 
past the burning campfire, on down through redwoods at 
the base of which were bright flower exhibits, and on still 
further to a huge waterfall at the rear of the building. At 
two different points the visitors were given raised platforms 
to get a bird’s-eye view of the entire floor and thus add to 
their enjoyment of the picture which had been created. 

Moss-banked side walls were built up high enough so 
that the exhibits had a splendid background for their mate- 
rial and the walls of the building were so inconspicuous as 
to be entirely overlooked by the visitors. Trees, reaching to 
the roof of the building down the center of the auditorium 
further added to the illusion of an outdoor setting. 





The show was moved forward three weeks on account 
of the warm weather early in the Winter, for outside 
flowers came along so fast that it was feared there would be 
nothing to show by the last of April. The masses of rho- 
dodendrons, which were a feature of the show last year, 
were lacking, but there were still enough early blooms to 
make for an interesting arrangement of these showy flowers 
around the huge waterfall at the end of the building and 
also in several of the exhibits. Azaleas of the kurume and 
mollis types were found in many of the nursery exhibits 
and flowering peach added its beauty to the scene. 

Garden clubs from Oakland, San Francisco and the 
Peninsula gave splendid support to the show in their ex- 
hibits. The Cactus and Succulent League of America had 
an interesting collection of specimens. The University of 
California Botanical Gardens contributed an educational 
exhibit of new and rare plants from its Andean Ex- 
pedition. 

First prize for the best collection of new and rare plants 
and cut flowers by a horticultural society was awarded to 
the California Horticultural Society, of which Sydney B. 
Mitchell, Berkeley, is president. 
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EATHER conditions are important factors in deciding 
the degree of success of any Spring flower show. That 


factor was demonstrated this year in three cities—Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia. Chi- 
cago was visited by an April 
blizzard which blocked the 
streets for two days during the 
life of the show, visitors being 
unable to reach the Navy Pier, 
where the exhibition was held, even in taxicabs. Whereas 
36,000 people crowded the hall on one day, the number shrank 
to only 2,000 on the day following. As it happens, however, 
the Chicago show runs for nine days, and, therefore, was able 
to pick up its attendance after the blizzard subsided, ending 
with a total of about 200,000, which seems to be the record 
for the year. 

Although the shows in Philadelphia and Boston were held 
in March, somewhat earlier than the Chicago show, they suf- 
fered from weather which was too good. The thermometer 
climbed to 80 degrees on the opening day in Philadelphia. In 
Boston, it was the two last days which developed unseasonable 
weather. The air was so warm and balmy and the sun so hot 
that the temptation to step into an automobile and speed into 
the open country was almost irresistible. As a result, there was 
a very marked falling off in the number of visitors, although 
the attendance up to that time had been large. Boston finished 
with a total of about 97,500, almost the same figure as that of 
the previous year. 


Summing up the Flower Show 
Season Which has Just Closed 


The Boston show opens in the middle of the week, runs 
through Sunday and closes in the middle of the next week. The 
plan of having the show open on Sunday has proved successful 
in Boston. Philadelphia tried the 
experiment this year of remain- 
ing open on Sunday, but appar- 
ently the result was not wholly 
satisfactory, although weather 
conditions may have been partly 
to blame. New York was confronted with a rainy week for its 
show, and the attendance was phenomenal, running to about 
140,000, a little ahead of last year. It seems rather evident 
that weather which is not pleasant enough to call people into 
the country and not bad enough to keep them off the streets is 
ideal flower show weather. 

The St. Louis show was put on under excellent conditions 
and was extremely well done, but its auditorium is some dis- 
tance from the city and the attendance was less than expected. 
However, the ledger showed a favorable balance at the end of 
the show, and there is good reason to believe that the exhibition 
will be repeated next year. 

Detroit had the honor of setting up the largest exhibit at 
any flower show in the country. It was staged by the Chrysler 
Motor Corporation and covered some 6,000 square feet. It 
seems probable that this was the largest exhibit ever to have 
been staged at any. flower show in this country. It was devoted 
to naturalistic effects with large plantings of bulbs. 

This year the Society of American Florists and Ornamental 





Daffodils were made a feature of the 6,000 square feet of garden space used by one exhibitor at the Detroit exhibition. 
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Horticulturists carried its peripatetic show to Toronto, Canada, 
which is known as an excellent exhibition city. Probably nine 
days was too long for a flower show in a city which falls short 
of being a metropolis. A very long jump will take the show 
to Houston, Texas, next year. 


Important Iris Events Just Ahead 


The Nashville Iris Association announces plans for the 
sixth annual iris festival, to be held in Nashville, Tenn., May 
8 through the 14th, with an iris show Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, May 10 and 11, at the Hermitage Hotel. 

During the week the best gardens in the “Iris City of the 
World’’ will be open to visitors, free of charge. For the con- 
venience of out-of-town guests, several tours a day will leave 
the hotels for these private gardens, the Municipal Iris Garden 
at Shelby Park, Riverside Memorial Drive and other public 
plantings throughout the city. Arrangements may be made to 
visit the Hermitage, home of Andrew Jackson; the Parthenon, 
beautiful replica of the ancient Greek temple; and the mass iris 
plantings at Warner Park. 

As a fitting finale to the iris celebration, a spectacular iris 
pageant will be given Friday night at the Ryman Auditorium 
under the direction of Miss Oleda Schrottky, National Girl 
Scouts Dramatic Advisor of New York City. This pageant 
will be the highlight of the Girl Scout Dixie Regional Con- 
ference of council members and executives, convening in Nash- 
ville at this time from the ten southern states and bringing a 
number of national figures of this organization. 

The date of Iris Festival Week has been arranged so that 
those wishing to attend the annual meeting of the American 
Iris Society, beginning in Louisville, Ky., May 14, continuing 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 15 and 16 and in Bluffton and 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, on May 17, may plan their iris pilgrim- 
age to include all of these important events. This will be an 
ideal time to visit the Great Smoky Mountains of east Ten- 
nessee, for it is during May that the azalea and mountain 
laurel turn these highest mountains of eastern America into a 
veritable wonderland of bloom. 


Flower Show Aboard "Niew Amsterdam" 


An unusual flower show is to be held aboard the new flagship 
of the Holland-America Line, ‘‘Niew Amsterdam,”’ in New 
York City on Friday afternoon, May 20, from two to six 
o'clock in the afternoon. Both specimen bloom and flower 
arrangement classes of May-flowering tulips will be exhibited 
by the owners of private gardens, and the Holland Bulb Ex- 
porters Association will send over several thousand varieties 
of tulips. 

Members of the Garden Club of America, Garden Clubs of 
New Jersey and the Federated Garden Clubs of New York and 
Connecticut are co-operating in setting up the show, which 
will be non-competitive. Mrs. Harold I. Pratt is chairman, and 
Mrs. E. Kirk Haskell is vice-chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. The show is being given for the benefit of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute of New York. 


Flower and Rose Show in Norfolk, Va. 


The annual Rose Show of the Garden Club of Virginia is to 
be held this year in Norfolk, Va., in conjunction with the 
annual Flower Show of the Federated Garden Clubs of Norfolk 
and Vicinity. The dates set are May 20 to 22, and the place 
is Lee Park, which is connected with Norfolk’s Museum of 
Arts and Sciences. The Princess Anne County Garden Club, 
the Tidewater Rose Society and the Norfolk Newspapers, Inc. 
are also co-operating. The show will be staged in the English 
manner, in two large tents, and will be the first out-door 
flower show ever held in Norfolk. 

During the same week a three-day garden school will be 
conducted at the Monticello Hotel in Norfolk. Mrs. Frederick 
L. Keays, author of ‘‘Old Roses,” will be one of the speakers. 
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Westchester County Gardens To Be Open 


On four afternoons in May and one in June a number of 
the gardens in Westchester County, New York, will be open 
to visitors. Westchester County is famous for its beautiful 
gardens and it is only during these afternoons in Spring that 
they are opened to the public by their owners. Hostesses from 
the Westchester County Children’s Association, which will 
benefit from the proceeds, will be on hand. The visiting hours 


are from two to six o'clock. The dates on which the various 
gardens will be open are: 
Wednesday, May 4— 2: 
Miss Anne Morgan and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, ‘‘Otahnagon,’’ Old 
Bedford Road, Mount Kisco. 
Saturday, May 7— 
Mr. Samuel Untermyer, “‘Greystone,’’ North Broadway, Yonkers. 
Honorable and Mrs. John Motley Morehead, ‘‘Blandwood,”’ Forest Ave- 
nue, Rye. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moseley Taylor, 
Saturday, May 14— 
Mrs. Giles Whiting, ‘‘Ashridge,”” Scarborough Road, Scarborough. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert E. Rogers, ‘‘Weskora,’’ Scarborough Road, Scar- 
borough. 7 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Swope, ‘“The Croft,’’ Spring Valley Road, Ossining. 
Saturday, May 21— 
Mr. and Mrs. Carll Tucker, ‘“‘Penwood Farm,’’ McLain Street, Mount 
Kisco. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Henry Towne, ‘“Wingfield,’’ Chestnut Ridge Road, 
Mount Kisco. 
Saturday, June 4— 
Mrs. Arthur H. Scribner, ‘‘Highfields,"” Chestnut Ridge Road, Mount 
Kisco. 


“‘Clocheton,’’ Purchase Street, Purchase. 


Rock Garden Society Meeting Changed 


Because of the very limited number of registrations received 
for the meeting of the American Rock Garden Society, which 
was to have been held at Old Point Comfort, Va., on May 6 
and 7, the executive board of the society has changed the ar- 
rangements to a one-day meeting in New York City. 

The meeting will be held at the New York Botanical Garden 
in Bronx Park on May 16. The executive board will meet at 
10 a.m., and the business meeting of the society as a whole will 
take place at 10:45 a.m. At noon the members will inspect the 
Thompson Memorial Rock Garden. At one o’clock luncheon 
will be served at the Bordewick Restaurant, 226 E. Fordham 
Road, in the Bronx. After luncheon the members wil take a 
bus trip to Tarrytown, N. Y., to visit the rock garden of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter D. Blair. + 


Gardens in Philadelphia Suburbs Opened 


The Pennsylvania School of Horticulture for Women at 
Ambler, Pa., is sponsoring ‘‘A Week of Gardens,’’ May 17 to 
21, inclusive, when many of the beautiful gardens in Phila- 
delphia’s suburbs will be open to the public. The schedule for 


each afternoon includes: 

Tuesday, May 17—Eight gardens in Chestnut Hill. 

Wednesday, May 18—Eight gardens along the Main Line, in Ardmore, 
Bryn Mawr, Villa Nova, Haverford and West Overbrook. 

Thursday, May 19——Six gardens in Chestnut Hill. 

Friday, May 20—-Seven gardens in Laverock, Oreland, Fort Washington, 
Whitemarsh, Gwynedd Valley and Ambler. 

Saturday, May 21—-Seven gardens along the Main Line, in Radnor, Devon 
and St. David's. 
The proceeds from the showing of these gardens will be 


used for the benefit of the School of Horticulture for Women. 


American Orchid Society Exhibition 


The next annual exhibition of the American Orchid Society 
will be held May 11, 12 and 13 on the estate of Mr. Joseph E. 
Widener, Elkins Park, Pa. The show will open at 1 p.m. on 
the first day and at 10 a.m. on the other days, closing at 6 p.m. 
each day. Admission will be open to members of the American 
Orchid Society, the Garden Club of America, The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, the Horticultural Society of New 
York and the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 





The hyacinth Lord Balfour 





different from those at a public botanic garden, for which 

reason I have never been able to realize my desire for a 
Spring garden. The thing that is entirely possible in the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden is just simply out of the question 
for a place such as ‘‘Breeze Hill.” 

But this year Spring seems to have come to us. We did not 
have much of a Winter, and therefore the Spring is sweeter. 
I am writing at a time when Caltha palustris, Phlox subulata 
and Arabis alpina are blooming. Although this is a great rose- 
garden, the rose growth is yet merely a suggestion in bronzes 
and greens. We have been working for years toward an agree- 
able succession so that we should be quite independent of roses 
and shrubs. (I have long believed that a good garden is good 
to look at and good to be in on any one of the 365 days in the 
average year.) 

The major motive in this particular deliverance is the rela- 
tive perfection of the bulb display this year. It irks me to be 
known only for roses, and, indeed, much more it irks me to 
have to wait for them. The bulbs, therefore, have been this 
year a very real joy. 

There is a carpet of Scilla sibirica which has been, as usual, 
a pleasing show of the brightest possible blue. It shows, how- 
ever, that one can be too kind, for there are too many plants, 
and a digging up and transplanting is indicated. 

But a group of new scillas that the Holland Bulb Growers 
Association sent us last Fall is changing the whole atmosphere 
of the scilla. There is a white form of S. sibirica that has been 
in lovely bloom for nearly three weeks. Spring Beauty, the 
same color as S. sibirica, is twice the size and almost as endur- 
ing. A large group of strange, named varieties of S. nutans (S. 
nonscripta) and S. campanulata (S. hispanica) is to follow in 
bloom, and I am going to have some more sensations, I expect. 

All of this, however, tends toward the hyacinth show. I 
dislike “‘rows’’ of anything almost as much as I detest “‘beds’’ 
of anything. When, therefore, these same Holland bulb men 
concluded to institute a real trial in America and sent me 
80 varieties of hyacinths, grouped in color collections, it 
seemed possible to try out certain schemes. I believed that 
hyacinth bulbs in little pockets in the edge of the shrubbery 
would have a truly decorative effect, and that has proved a 
proper belief. Also, they have been so abundant in their 
odoriferous quality that the whole neighborhood is hya- 
cinthine in fragrance. 

There are several mauve varieties, and inasmuch as I have 
nothing against any variety I will not name them, although 
if the only hyacinth I knew were mauve in color I should 
prefer something much more modest and refined. 

Theoretically, I have no use for a double hyacinth, but here 
are certain blue varieties such as Garrick, General Kohler and 


( aiteen fon on a relatively small private place must be 


Hyacinths and the Spring Bulbs 
Which Precede Them 


J. Horace McFarland writes a brief review 
of the Spring season at Breeze Hill 


The hyacinth Pride of Hillegom 





Schuttevaer which do make a place for themselves by sheer 
beauty. Considerably lighter, but opening into blue beauty, 
are Menelik, Royal Blue, Charles and Bleu Amabile, Sky, Dr. 
Stresemann, Grand Maitre, Schotel, Perle Brilliant, as I see 
them against a background of daffodils, are very pleasing. 

Marie is another dark blue kind, differing materially from 
Premier and also from Duchess of Westminster, which has 
distinction in its individual florets. Queen of the Blues is some- 
what washed out, but Dr. Lieber leads us in a succession of 
lightening colors through Captain Boyton and First Bis- 
marck to Grand Monarque. Most striking because of its im- 
mense spike is the well-named Myosotis, a literally exquisite 
hyacinth. 

I have not had much use for pink hyacinths, but the 
refined newer shades seem to hit a different spot of my color 
appreciation. Heraut was almost the earliest to open. Kroon- 
prinses Margaretha is a bit purer as a pink, and Giganthea and 
Rose Leber much lighter, as also is General De Wet. Running 
much deeper is Hjalmar Branting, but Pink Pearl does not live 
up to its name. 

So deep in pink as probably to be called red in hyacinth 
estimation is the grand flower of G. van der Mey with its 
literally immense richly colored spike, each floret of which 
carries a little white line. Vesuvius, Electra and Roi des Belges 
introduce us to Tubergen’s Scarlet, which, while not by any 
means scarlet, is much nearer that hue than anything I have 
ever seen before in a hyacinth. 

Of course, there are white hyacinths in abundance. Edelweiss 
is one, L’Innocence is another. Grande Blance has a flower just 
faintly touched with rose. Queen of the Whites is not really 
very white, but Madame Kruger is to me all that a white 
hyacinth ought to be. 

If anyone is thinking of a planting of hyacinths another 
year, I hope these words will tend toward the particular use I 
am describing where the groups are in little islands of about a 
dozen planted with a reasonably careful attempt to have them 
fit a long garden picture of green, of just opening lilac leaves 
and of equivalently mature daffodils. It is because of these new 
bulb treasures, as I shall feel like calling them, that the Spring 
garden at ‘‘Breeze Hill’ has been so successful. 

I have not mentioned the earlier botanical tulips which one 
finds here and there edging into the picture with arabis and 
the first flowers of Phlox subulata. Tulipa kaufmanniana 
makes an excellent display, and 7. fosteriana in its various 
forms is anything but shy and modest, as every reader knows. 
I am having my first contact with T. praestans and several 
more of these thoroughly pleasing natural tulips as they are 
added to the picture. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
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In Defense of Parallel Gradation 


ONTROVERSY for the sake of argument is futile, for 
the bedrock of most opinions is unshakable, but when 
emphasis has been given one side of a question, it is pertinent 
to present the other. In Horticulture of March 15 Mrs. Ethel 
Anson S. Peckham, a most able horticulturist, and a flower 
show judge of many years’ experience, speaks in no uncertain 
terms against the system of appraisal by the method of so- 
called parallel gradation, the comparatively new system of 
judging which has rapidly gained favor among exhibitors. 
There is nothing cryptic about the word, and used in this con- 
nection, it follows closely the dictionary definition: “‘to place 
or set so as to be parallel to something else, to equal, match.” 
To set forth the merits of the procedure, it may not be amiss 
to present a few impressions from the standpoint of the judges 
who were called upon to try out the system in 1936. 

It was my privilege to be one of the group judging the 
garden club exhibits in the Boston show of that year, where, 
unless I am mistaken, was first tried out in any large exhibi- 
tion the experiment of awards which were not intended to 
imply competitive rating. In the post-discussions such an 
innovation was bound to bring, the general opinion seemed 
to be that the procedure simplified the task from the judges’ 
standpoint, allowed of fairer appraisals, granted greater lee- 
way, and made a rating possible that was equally informative 
with the first-second-third designations, and less arbitrary in 
decision. Any experienced judge knows that as a result of the 
intense seriousness with which the matter of exhibiting is now 
approached, there is a general excellence of display which 
often puts in one class two or more equally good exhibits, as 
far as the eye and knowledge of the subject can determine. 

Under the point system with first, second and third awards, 
the judges are obliged, however, to declare one exhibit better 
than another, and are forced to fall back on unimportant 
blemishes or imagined faults. It must be decreed that a leaf is 
out of proportion, or a color fancied a shade off from what it 
should be, and the supposedly banished element of personal 
preferences is kept in the background with difficulty as the 
deciding factor. 

There is no question that the problem of awards in a class 
of undistinguished mediocrity is taken care of by both sys- 
tems, but in the short trial which has been given parallel rat- 
ing, it would appear strongly that awards of A, B, C are fairer 
to the exhibitor. The method allows perfect liberty to give as 
many A markers as the class merits, skip B entirely if such a 
condition exists, and award a couple of C ratings. Last year in a 
flower-arrangement class in the New York show, two of the 
exhibits pointed up to identically the same percentage, and 
work as hard as the judges would, the result, in all fairness, 
was unchangeable. Yet it was necessary to pronounce one 
better than the other, which it was not. The difficulty was 
solved by a permission from the committee to award two 
firsts, a palpably ridiculous performance, but better than an 
act of injustice. 

Two A awards would have disposed of the question in a 
fraction of the time. In the two systems I do not find that the 
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results are basically different—the seasoned prize winners 
walk away with the blues and reds just the same, and will 
continue to do so until the method is adopted here which 
holds sway on the other side of the ocean, where the Hors- 
Concour ruling states that after an exhibitor has obtained the 
highest award for a certain number of times, he is ineligible to 
compete again for the honor for five years, thus letting the 
chance pass to someone else. Such a decision stimulates and 
encourages new competitors, and makes for general uniform 
excellence and buoyant enthusiasms. 

One more suggestion! A number of us are looking forward 
to that horticultural millennium when the perfect show will 
be one put on for the love of creation alone, without competi- 
tion, judges or awards, and when all friction will be removed. 
and a possible false sense of values and proportion of effort. 


—Mrs. Jay Clark, Jr. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Important Library Accession in Boston 


: THE library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
there is now on exhibition a set of Jean Simon Kerner’s 
“Figures des Plantes Economiques.’ Its purchase is (to the 
library) the most important event of the season, for it gives 
to the society what is probably the only set in the country of 
a remarkable collection. The work is made up of exquisite 
copper engravings colored by hand with great skill and deli- 
cacy. As is often the case with plates of this period, the leaf- 
greens are not always true, but the flower colors are brilliant 
and accurate. The eight quarto volumes, published in Stutt- 
gart between 1786 and 1796, are beautifully bound in full 
calf with elaborately tooled backs, and are in perfect condition. 

The preface outlines the purpose of the work, and the state- 
ment has a decidedly modern ring. There had been general and 
well-justified complaint of the expense and difficulty of col- 
lecting all the books among which good pictures were scat- 
tered. Accordingly, this series was planned to select for the use 
of practical gardeners some of the plants with which they 
should be familiar. Text is not needed, for long descriptions 
and cultural notes would swell the size needlessly, and would 
duplicate what is to be found in many other books. Generous 
references are made to these accounts, and many local French 
names are given, as well as those in other languages. 

As one turns the pages the feeling grows that the French 
gardens of that day, too, would seem very home-like to us, 
for our familiar old-time species appear on page after page. 


The Origin of the Name Camellia 


he ge vor letters have been received suggesting that the 
“Roving Gardener’’ may have been wrong in his recent 
remarks about the origin of the name Camellia. It must be 
admitted that a typographical error caused the appearance of 
an “‘r’’ in the name which did not belong there. For the rest 
the ‘Roving Gardener’’ may have been wrong or he may have 
been right. Several books considered authorities have perpetu- 
ated the legend that the name was given in honor of the 
Jesuit G. J. Camel or Camellus. Other writers have accepted 
this statement as being a positive fact. 

However, it appears that Linnzus introduced the name 
Camellia without any comment as to its origin. Bretschneider, 
in his ‘History of European Botanical Discoveries in China,”’ 
reviews this whole matter and comes to no conclusion. He says 
that the Abbé Berlese wrote in 1837 that Linnzus named the 
genus Camellia for the Jesuit Father Camelli but he quotes no 
proof. It is stated that Poiret in the ‘‘Encyclopedié Méthodique 
Botanique’’ asserts that Linnzus named the plant in honor of 
the botanist Camelli. 

When we have finished a study of the subject, therefore, the 
conclusion is arrived at that the origin of the name Camellia 
is likely to remain wrapped in mystery throughout all time. 
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THE HOME FRUIT GARDEN 





Two Recommended Raspberries 


AMATEUR garden makers are constantly on the lookout 
for new and improved raspberry varieties. Two kinds 
are now receiving particular attention. One is the Marcy and 
the other the Taylor. Both are red varieties, and both are 
being recommended by the New York Experiment Station at 
Geneva. Following this recommendation, the Wisconsin Hor- 
ticultural Society has suggested their trial in other northern 
states. The fruit of the Marcy raspberry is very large, firm, 
thick in flesh. mild in flavor and excellent in quality. The 
plants are tall and vigorous, seldom needing support. More- 
over, they bear the fruit well away from the plants, thus 
facilitating picking. It is considered a very good kind for home 
use as well as for market. 

The Taylor raspberry is also a double-duty variety and 
very promising, indeed. The plants are unusually vigorous, 
hardy, productive and tall-growing. Moreover, they increase 
readily. Nevertheless, the Taylor variety is somewhat subject 
to mosaic, and control measures must be followed. The berries 
ripen shortly before those of Latham, are sub-acid and do not 
cling very tightly to the plants. 


The Cultivation of Strawberries 


poe nsangragesee discussion has been aroused by the 
statement in some of the agricultural papers to the effect 
that Oregon strawberry growers set their plants with the 
crowns two inches below the surface. The claim is made that 
this plan results in the development of a much larger root 
system and that very little replanting is required when it is 
followed. 

This practice is entirely contrary to all the rules which have 
been laid down by experts in the past. It has always been 
believed that deep planting would cause decay. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that the new plan be experimented with in 
a tentative way before it is widely adopted. The usual direc- 
tions call for planting strawberries so that the crowns are just 
even with the surface after the soil has been firmed around 
them. Deeper planting may be satisfactory and possibly advis- 
able in sections where the soil is light and where it does not 
bake or form a crust. In heavier soils, it seems almost certain 
that deep planting would be followed by disastrous results. 
It seems likely that conditions in Oregon and other western 
states differ from those found in the East. 


Borax for Fruit Tree Disorders 


URTHER proof that light applications of boron in the 

form of borax or boric acid control the widely spread nutri- 
tional disorder of apples known as “‘internal cork,”’ is found 
in studies made by Department of Agriculture specialists in 
1937. The boron is broadcast directly on the soil within the 
spread of the tree branches and is effective whether made in 
the Fall, or about three weeks before blooming time. 

If borax is used, one-third pound is sufficient for trees under 
15 years old, one-half pound for trees 15 to 20 years old, and 
one pound for trees 21 years old and older. Less boric acid is 
needed, as it contains more boron. One-fourth pound is 
enough for trees less than 15 years old, one-third pound for 
trees 15 to 20 years old, and one-half to two-thirds pound 
for trees 21 years and older. Both materials are inexpensive 
and cost about the same on the basis of boron content. After 
the application has been made it should not be repeated until 
the orchard again produces diseased fruit. 

The lack of boron causes brown areas to appear deep 
within the flesh of the fruit, especially in the stem end. How- 
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ever, “internal cork” has no relation to the surface type of 
spot, generally called bitter pit, which is prevalent on York 
Imperial, Baldwin and a number of other varieties. Boron 
does not correct the latter condition. Internal cork apparently 
affects the Ben Davis group more seriously than other varieties, 
although Oldenburg, Yellow Transparent, Jonathan, Rome 
Beauty, and Grimes Golden also have suffered from the 
disease. 


Time to Destroy Peach Tree Borers 


es that it is exceedingly important to protect 
mature peach trees as well as to safeguard young trees 
against attacks from the peach tree borer, Dr. D. M. Daniel, 
entomologist at the State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y.., 





Marcy is a red raspberry finding favor in the northern states. 


is recommending treating all peach trees this Spring with para- 
dichlorobenzene, or “‘P. D. B.”’ or “‘Paracide,”’ as it is popularly 
known, either in dust form or in an oil emulsion, despite the 
fact that this operation is usually regarded by peach growers 
as a routine Fall job. 

Very little, if any, feeding is done by the peach tree borer 
during the Winter, but with rising temperatures in Apri! and 
May feeding is resumed, and a large amount of girdling may 
be accomplished, shortening the life of the tree, if it does not 
actually kill it. With many peach trees partly or entirely re- 
moved from production by the recent severe Winters, it is 
highly desirable to take immediate steps to combat borers now 
present in the remaining trees. 

The use of paradichlorobenzene is the most practical and 
effective means available for controlling the peach tree borer. 
The so-called “‘crystal-ring’’ method of application widely 
used for many years is probably the most satisfactory procedure 
for a small number of trees and in the home orchard. This is 
a rather laborious procedure, however, and a new method of 
application whereby the insecticide is applied in an emulsion 
of cottonseed oil has proved satisfactory in commercial plant- 
ings. This method is fully described in a circular on the peach 
tree borer issued by the Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station. 
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Old Delphinium Seeds 

EAR EDITOR—In 1932 I made many crosses on del- 

phiniums and especial care was taken to ensure a perfect 
union of the desired characteristics. About 80 per cent pollen- 
ization was perfected in this endeavor. The seeds were har- 
vested and stored in envelopes. They were then taken to my 
office for recording. On October 1 these hybrid seeds were 
taken to the conservatory for germination tests. For some rea- 
son one envelope could not be found. | 

In the early part of February this year (1938) the missing 

envelope was found among some old papers. The old seeds 
were then sown in a flat of unsterilized soil and placed out- 
side in a fine drizzle for moistening. In the night the rain 
turned to hail and then to snow. Being covered with snow 
and slush, the seeds were again neglected for a period of three 
weeks. At the end of this time the flat was brought inside and 
placed in moderate heat. 


The result was as satisfactory as it was gratifying, for more - 


than 90 per cent germination was made. At this writing every 
transplanted seedling gives promise of a healthy plant. 

The above results would seem to refute the oft-repeated 
statement that delphinium seeds must be fresh. Perhaps the 
period of exposure to extreme cold may have made up for 
the five and one-half years of storage. 

—William T. Deeter. 
Danville, Pa. 


Moon Phases in Verse 


EAR EDI FOR—The moon discussion seems not to wane 

with the moon itself. It has even taken the form of verse. 

I send the following stanzas, which have been quoted in my 
family for 40 years: 


If you plant your corn in the growing moon, 
And set up the lines for crows, 

You'll find it will bear, and your wheat will, too, 
If it’s decent land where it grows. 


But potatoes now, are a different thing 
They want to go down, that is plain, 

So, don’t you see, you must plant for this, 
When the moon is on the wane. 


And as to haying, you wise ones are cutting your grass too soon, 
If you want it to spend, just wait till its ripe, 
And mow on the full of the moon. 


So in harvesting and haying time, 
It is well to have an eye on the hang of the moon, 
You know you can tell a wet moon from a dry. 


And when all the harvest work is done, 

An’ the butchering times come round, 

Tho’ your hogs may be looking the very best, 

And as fat as hogs are found, 

You will find your pork all shriveled and shrunk, 

When it comes to the table at noon, 

All fried to rags, if it wasn’t killed in the right time of the moon. 


—E. R. Crosier. 
Sanborn, N. Y. 


Faith in Old Customs 
iv EDITOR—In a recent issue of Horticulture, you 


invite correspondence from readers who have had expe- 
rience in planting by the moon. This letter may not be authen- 
tic enough for your purpose, but it is to the point. 

When I was a child, my grandmother's flower and vegetable 
garden (all in one) was the envy of all her neighbors, and 
she always planted by the moon. Second only to her Bible 
was her almanac. 

Another practice she followed is much discredited today. It 
was using a hazel branch to find a vein of water before a well 
was bored. It fascinated me to watch her do this. By having 
the well bored where the “‘pull’’ on the wood was strongest, 


she obtained a flowing artesian well. So the case for the “‘moon”’ 
and the ‘‘water witch” is proven to my satisfaction. 
—Edna F. Sayward. 


Weymouth Heights, Mass. 


Choice Delphinium Seeds 
Lo EDITOR—My method of obtaining only choice 

delphinium seeds is as follows: I cut to the ground all 
but one of the blossom stalks. This one stalk I plan to be the 
most perfect one produced by the plant. Then I cut part of the 
top from that remaining stalk, leaving only the lower six 
pods. Next I bend over the top inch of the stalk and rubber-band 
it tightly. The large stalk will ripen the few seeds in record 
time, and they will be larger than when they share the 
strength of the plant with many other seeds. An added advan- 
tage of this method is that the plant does not delay a second 
growth of flower spikes until all the seeds are ripe. 

—Bertha R. Tinker. 

Hudson, Ohio. 


Growing Calla Lily Begonias 

EAR EDITOR—Many letters have come to me about the 

recent article on the calla lily begonia, commenting on 
my apparent reversal of growing methods. The pictured plant 
was grown by Mrs. Sumner Brown of Peabody, Mass., and 
shows that the plant may be grown successfully in more than 
one way. I have always grown my calla lily begonia on the 
dry side, but Mrs. Brown shows that it will thrive with 
plenty of water. Which proves that the calla lily begonia is the 
most puzzling, the most aggravating, and the most beautiful 
of plants! 
—AMrs. H. H. Buxton. 

Peabody, Mass. 


Vine Poisons Japanese Beetles 


EAR EDITOR—It has occurred to me that those of your 

readers plagued by the Japanese beetle may be interested 

in a discovery we have madé that seems not to be generally 

known. There is a fleece-vine, Polygonum auberti, growing 
up the side of the house beside a stone terrace. 

Every morning in the pest season we sweep up quantities of 
dead beetles that have consumed its foliage. This extraordi- 
narily hardy vine is not injured by them but puts forth new 
leaves as fast as the bugs can eat the older ones. 

—Marjorie Y. Gibbon. 
Media, Pa. 


lris Tectorum From Seed 
EAR EDITOR—I have read the articles on Iris tectorum 


in Horticulture for the last three months and can not re- 
sist saying something about that lovely little iris. I have had 
it in my garden for years, having bought my original plants 
from Wayside Gardens at Mentor, Ohio. I have had great 
success growing it from seed, which germinate very quickly if 
sown as soon as ripe or at any time (I have even kept the seeds 
for a year with good results). They make good plants the 
second year and often flower then. 

The most interesting thing is that they give a percentage 
of the beautiful white one, J. tectorum alba, from the seeds of 
the blue one—at least, that has been my experience. They 
make lovely plants for the rock garden or the front of the 
perennial border, spread rapidly with little care, and are also 
evergreen. 

—Jessie Forester. 


Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 











What to Grow in the Home Herb Garden 


A recognized herb authority draws on her ex- 
perience in suggesting the most desirable kinds 


HE choice of herbs for the home herb garden will vary 

with individual preference. A plot ten feet square, out- 

side the kitchen door, is large enough to grow a sufficient 
number of kinds to take care of the requirements of most fami- 
lies. I list in the order of my preference—I do not know what is 
yours—the herbs to include in this kitchen garden. 

First, I should grow peppermint, for tea and flavor; then 
spearmint, with which to make lamb sauce and to cool fruit 
punches. Its chopped leaves are also delicious when sprinkled on 
new potatoes and green peas. I should want sage, for cheese and 
poultry stuffing; garden thyme and sweet marjoram, for meat 
cookery; lemon thyme, for candy and salads; and Summer 
savory, to season baked beans. The basils, either sweet, curled 
or burly, are indispensable for tomato and fish sauces. Hore- 
hound and lemon thyme, even a few plants, will make many 
pounds of horehound candy next Winter. The invaluable salad 
and garnish herbs take up little space. ‘These are parsley, chervil, 


Spearmint and peppermint should be confined in sunken 
tubs, for their omniverous roots may become a crowding embar- 
rassment. Also, this method of growing them is an advantage 
if rust appears (as it is very likely to do at one time or another 
on these mints) , for then the tubs may be lifted and set outside 
the herb garden, where they will not infect other plants. Usu- 


_ally it is easy to rid a mint plant of rust by placing a handful of 


straw at the base, setting it on fire and lightly burning it off. 
The plant will soon outgrow the injury and may again be set 
in the herb garden. 

What is the cost of planting an herb garden? Beginning with 
nothing but the expectant soil,—that is, with no plants at all, 
—five dollars should buy lime, bone meal, and seeds, or small 
nursery grown plants. 

Another kind of herb garden is the little border of fragrant 
plants, which may be grown near the living-room door or 
window, and from which you may gather symbolic nosegays 
and dried leaves and petals for sweet-bags. In this space you will 
collect varieties of scented geraniums, heliotrope (the old- 
fashioned sweet-swelling kind), lemon verbena, Winter 





The dooryard herb garden and section of a still house in the Garden Club of America section at the Spring flower show in 
New York attracted much attention. 


the cresses, tarragon and burnet. Lemon balm, for iced tea, and 
the cool cucumber flavor of borage, make these two herbs very 
necessary even in a strictly culinary garden. Fennel and dill are 
pretty, feathery-leaved herbs, and their chopped leaves are as 
useful in fish cookery as are their seed in making pickles. 

The number of plants of the various herbs you include in 
your garden, of course, will depend on the especial preferences 
of your family. Generally speaking, all of the herbs will grow in 
the same kind of soil. If it is well drained, and not too rich and 
a it will produce much more flavorsome and aromatic 

erbs. 

So, if you are growing herbs for flavor and perfume, do not 
make the soil rich. Gravel and sand in large proportion are just 
what they need. Herbs are sun-loving, and the more shaded 
their bed, the less airy their surroundings, the more leafy and 
scentless they become. Sunlight, aridity, and the breezes help to 
secrete the aromatic oils which give herbs their individual flavors 
and fragrances. Beyond this their only requirements are lime 
(all the flavoring herbs need a sweet soil) , and a little bone meal 
worked into the soil in the Fall. No other fertilizer is needed. 


savory, santolina, sweet cicely, the hyssops, the lavenders, rose- 
mary, ambrosia, sweet mugwort, southernwood, rue, costmary 
and sweet woodruff. 

Many herb gardeners will want to do all the work them- 
selves, for of all the kinds of gardens, the herb garden can be the 
least expensive—and surely it is the most personal. The ambi- 
tious, who creates a walled enclosure, or a replica of some period 
design, finds the expense mounting as the plan becomes more 
elaborate. 

Where may plants be obtained? Several reliable nurseries are 
now listing the perennial herbs at an average price of 25 cents 
each for good clumps. Then, every herb gardener should take 
advantage of the friendliness which is proverbial among his 
kind, for these perennials increase with such rapidity that it is 
with no altruistic gesture that the herb gardener gratefully 
shares his treasures. Annual seedlings usually cost about a dollar 
a dozen. If possible, buy them in person and in small flats, for 
they do not transport well in hot weather, and it is not safe to 
set them until the nights are fairly warm. 

Raise your herbs from seed if you can do so with any assur- 
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ance of success, but herb seeds must be fresh, and personal 
experience is the only reliable teacher of what conditions give 
best results. Study both home and foreign seed catalogues for 
the most jikely places to buy. Each year the number of American 
firms listing a variety of herb seeds is increasing. For some of the 
unusual kinds, foreign firms must still be depended upon. The 
cost of a packet of seed is seldom over ten cents, and often good 
herbs, which come true to kind, may be produced from a five- 
cent envelope of seed. 

It is well to remember, however, that while experimentation 
is always pleasant, most herb seed should not be sown in the 
open until the ground is thoroughly warmed. The perennial 
kinds can be sown early in Spring in flats which are given bot- 
tom heat, but they are fussy to bring along properly. Lavender, 
rosemary, and sweet marjoram germinate slowly (it usually 
takes from two to three weeks) and do not grow rapidly as 
seedlings. They, therefore, do not make sizable plants until 
September. 

The annuals, among which are borage, sweet mugwort, 
camomile, coriander, dill, ambrosia, and the basils, can usually 
be sown outside in their permanent beds by May 1, even in 





The datk strip shows where lime was used. 


New England. It is a good plan to cover the seeded earth with 
burlap, to prevent drying out, until germination takes place. 

Those never-failing herb perennials—sage, horehound, 
monarda, burnet, parsley, rue, hyssop, wild marjoram and 
lovage—will germinate from sowings in the open ground in 
early April, if given half a chance. 

Clary, caraway, and angelica are biennials. For the first crop, 
sow the seeds in an outside seed-bed in June and leave the seed- 
lings undisturbed to make good root growth. Do not transplant 
them until very early the following Spring. They should bloom 
and make seed the same Summer. The seed falling to the ground 
will make hundreds of new plants to repeat the two-year life 
cycle. Often these self-sown seedlings make the sturdiest, hand- 
somest plants in the herb garden. 

A mistake often made in the Spring is that of disturbing the 
soil around the old plants too early, thereby losing these seed- 
lings. It is a temptation to make the garden neat. Most herb 
seeds, however, need warm earth for germination, and by the 
time the soil has warmed sufficiently to bring up the little seed- 
lings, the weeds—that you are so anxious to pull—will be well 
up around them. If you can be patient, however, you are often 
well rewarded. The basils and the thymes hybridize easily, and 
once in a while, among these self-sown seedlings, appears a 
natural hybrid of great interest, giving some new color or flavor 
to your herb garden. 

The propagation of herbs is simple and easy, and a wide 
choice in methods is presented. Cuttings, from both annuals 
and perennials, can be taken from the new growth in August 
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and rooted in a wet, sandy loam. The layering of the outside 
branches of bushy perennials, such as santolina, lavender, rose- 
mary, southernwood and hyssop, in early Spring is always fun. 
Pull down a lax outside branch, make a slight incision on the 
underside at the point of contact with the earth, heap up the 
soil over the stem, and peg it down securely. When roots have 
formed at the point of the incision, cut the newly formed plant 
from its parent and set it elsewhere—or give it away. In the 
annual Spring ‘‘going over’’ we usually find many natural 
layerings under our woody plants. 

Every two or three years the big clumps of chives, tarragon, 
monarda, comfrey, thyme, costmary, wild marjoram, and per- 
haps other herbs, require division. They should be torn apart 
ruthlessly, just as growth is starting in the Spring, and re- 
planted in freshened, newly fertilized soil. 

Lamb-mint, or spearmint as it is known commercially, pep- 
permint and sweet woodruff will make thrifty new plants from 
one-inch cuttings of their creeping root-stocks, provided a few 
rootlets are left on each piece. 

—Helen Noyes Webster. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Lime Lines in an Athletic Field 


HE athletic field of The Reading Company at 

Tabor station in Philadelphia, Pa., furnishes an 
excellent example of correlation between cultural 
history and rapid soil tests for pH and for calcium. 
Wherever lines were made with lime for such games 
as soccer and football, there is now dense turf of 
good quality and practically weed-free. The rest of 
the field is largely crab grass and therefore bare except 
in Summer. 

Mr. L. J. Dimmick of The Reading Company 
states that he helped to seed the field in 1893. Pre- 
viously it was farmed and since then has neither 
been reseeded nor fertilized. Mr. Charles Rose, care- 
taker for the past 23 years, states that each year he 
has remarked the lines, using either hydrated lime or 
lump lime in the form of whitewash. 

Last Fall the writer made a number of pH and 
other tests along the lime lines and in the bare areas. 
In all cases the soil was found to be very alkaline 
along the lime lings and very acid at other places. 

The illustration is a good example of one of these lime lines 
which has become a strip of good turf. The part shown is 
about 120 feet by four feet. The width of the strip may be 
due to the fact that in successive markings the liming did not 
always coincide with the previous line. 

From the data here presented it must not be concluded that 
lime is a cure for all turf troubles. However, I believe that we 
are justified in concluding that good turf grass can grow at a 
pH well above eight and in so doing can successfully crowd 
out crab grass and other weeds. 


Philadelphia, Pa. —Walter S. Lapp. 


The Scarlet Pimpernel in North Dakota 


A an exceptionally mild Winter with not one bliz- 
zard recorded here, and few prolonged sub-zero tempera- 
tures or high winds, nor, on the other hand, any thaw worthy 
of name, the ground being evenly covered with snow until late 
February, when a steady rise of temperature has succeeded; as 
was to be expected, gardens came through remarkably well 
and an early burst of Spring is well under way. Our bed of 
violas shows at this date, March 15, a blue-purple carpet of 
unharmed bloom since last November’s snow. I was much 
surprised to note that Anagallis collina (scarlet pimpernel, 
perennial) had wintered successfully and was already pushing 
up for renewed activity; its only protection was a light cover- 
ing of rubbish although the situation was well drained. 
Hansboro, N. D. —W. E. H. Porter. 





Winter Window Gardens in Summer 


Many of the well known house plants may be moved 
into the garden as early as May, even in New England 


N I began growing house plants, many years ago, 

\X/ I meekly accepted my husband’s dictum that they 

should not be planted out until all danger of that pos- 

sible late June frost had passed. Rarely do we have a killing 

frost then, but often some very hot weather, and the plants, 

shut up in a warm house, get spindly and leafless. When set 

out in the hot June sun, they drop most of their remaining 

leaves, and it is August before they make much new growth, 
which is too soft for good cuttings. 

Finally, I rebelled against the cautious advice, and set my 
geraniums in the garden the middle of May. Privately, I had 
misgivings, and wondered if I should find them chilled and 
dying some morning. But not so! True, they dropped many 
leaves, but that happens anyway, so the frowsy period passed 
earlier, and in the cool air new growth started quickly. By 
early July the plants had new foliage and many flowers. The 
new growth ripened and mid-August showed plenty of mate- 
rial for Fall cuttings. 

By the first of May, all but the most tender plants may be 
set out in a sheltered porch. Keep a basket near the door, and 
watch the weather. If the thermometer drops below 40 by 
five o'clock, bring them in for the night. If you have a cold- 
frame, the plants will be secure in that, for the glass may be 
put on at night, and in case of a sharp drop in temperature, a 
lighted lantern will keep them safe. And how they thrive! 
The low temperature kills aphids and other pests, less water- 
ing is needed, and the plants get a fine start for Summer 
growth. 

The best way to judge which plants will stand the cool 
conditions is to know something about their native homes. 
Plants which are natives of the warm countries will not stand 
the chill of a New England Spring. Rex begonias, for instance, 
will chill quickly, and should not be set outside until June. 
Camellias, natives of China, Japan and the Himalayan re- 
gions, will stand quite low temperatures, and may be set out 
early. I grow them in an unheated attic during the Winter 
and set them in the porch early in April. Azaleas, too, will 
stand much cold. 





HE shabby Jerusalem cherry plant may be cut back sharply 

and set in the garden early in May, in a sunny spot, where it 
will grow into a fine plant, full of cherries for next Winter’s joy. 

The billbergias, which have stiff leaves, may be put out 
early in May, first being repotted in a sandy loam. It is well to 
remove the plants which have bloomed during the Winter, as 
they will not bloom again. Put out some of the cacti—the 
prickly pear type, for instance, and the natives of Colorado 
and northern Texas where chill ‘‘northers’’ sweep down over 
them. Cacti and succulents from southern Texas and Mexico 
are more tender and should wait until the last of May or early 
June. 

The tough, leathery types of ferns—the holly fern, the 
bird’s-nest fern, the rabbit fern, even the ordinary sword fern 
—will stand very cool conditions and thrive under them. Be 
sure that all plants are well sheltered from the wind. House- 
grown foliage is tender and the chill winds of Spring may do 
much damage. 

The geraniums are the first to be actually planted out, 
about May 15. They should be set in the driest, sunniest spot 
in the garden, for their native home is the high, dry tableland 
of South Africa. Do not set them in the same spot more than 
two years in succession, or poor growth will be made, the 
foliage will yellow and there will be few flowers. 

Camellias should stay in their pots. Repotting should be 


done in the Spring, if it is necessary, with rather heavy soil 
and old cow manure. Sink the pots in moist soil in half-shade 
and water frequently and thoroughly. The buds for Winter 
flowering will form in the Summer, and the roots should not 
be disturbed after that or the bulbs may blight. The potted 
azaleas should be sunk in light shade, perhaps under a shrub, 
and they like a top dressing of leaf mould as well as plenty of 
water. 

In early June you may sink the pot of Christmas cactus 
under a shrub, also, but do not water it. Let it dry out and 
rest. 

Rex begonias should not be set in the ground, for every 
wire worm, cut worm and sow bug for miles around will 
gather for the feast, and you will be left lamenting. Put into 
larger pots, if necessary, and set them in a stand in an open 
shed, or they may be sunk in a bed of ashes, cinders and gravel 
(which the bugs dislike exceedingly) , and shaded by a white- 
washed glass or a cloth screen, for the sun should not touch 
their richly colored leaves. Our California friends grow their 
begonias in a lath house, and we may make a small one for 
ours, taking care that the laths run north and south, for 
otherwise the sun travels down instead of across the cracks. 
An ingenious Vermonter made a cloth-covered lean-to, against 
the north side of his house, just large enough for him to get 
into for watering. Here he grew marvelous begonias, shielded 
from sun and wind, which were the envy of his neighbors. 





if your hanging plants for porch decoration—Saxifraga 
sarmentosa (or strawberry geranium or begonia, or 
any one of its 15 names) is decorative, and did you know it 
will survive the Winter in a sheltered corner of your garden, 
if covered with some leaves? So, too, will Kenilworth ivy, and 
the small-leaved tradescantia. These are fine for the hanging 
pot; the striped one, Zebrina pendula, will grow in the dark- 
est corner most luxuriantly. Begonia manicata aureo-maculata 
is lovely in a hanging pot, but be sure to hang it where the sun 
will shine on it, to produce the white blotches in the leaves. 
It will not bloom—it has already done that in February and 
March, but the leaves are lovely enough without flowers. 

Dry off your calla lily gradually and store the pot in the 
cellar for the Summer, repotting in September, in rich soil, 
and remember that its grandfather grew in a swamp in tropi- 
cal Africa; therefore, grandson likes plenty of water. But do 
not treat your amaryllis like that! And do not cut the leaves 
off after the flowers are gone, if you want the bulb to live and 
bloom next year. The amaryllis, like many of the Spring 
flowering bulbs, makes next Winter’s flower in the bulb this 
Summer, depending on the leaves for strength and food. 

So treat your amaryllis kindly after blooming. Give it plenty 
of water, and feed it. A top dressing of old cow manure will 
supply the necessary food, or liquid manure or various plant 
foods may be used. But keep it growing during the Summer, 
either in a coldframe without the glass, or by sinking the 
pot in the ground where it will get the sun. Do not repot 
oftener than once in five years, for an amaryllis blooms best 
when pot-bound. In late August when the tips of the leaves 
have begun to yellow, gradually withhold water, and when 
frost is near, lay the pots on their sides in an open shed or 
garage, until all the leaves have shrivelled. Then set them in a 
cool cellar, giving water once or twice if the bulbs feel soft. 
By January—perhaps earlier—you will find the bud peeping 
out on the side of the bulb—not in the center as with most 
buds. Then bring the pot gradually to the light, keep it moist, 
and in a few weeks the gorgeous flowers will delight your eyes. 


—Bessie R. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CLUB PROGRAMS 














Popularity { still increasing! 





RESTORATION OF eeu, 


WILLIAMSBURG VA. 








a beautifully illustrated lecture 
compactly presented by 


SIDNEY NICHOLS SHURCLIFF 


Landscape Architect 


11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
Write for description and list of some 
of the 150 organizations which have 
booked this lecture. 











Two Authoritative, Informing 


Illustrated Lectures 
@ Ledge Gardens: Theconstruc- 
tion, building and use of proper 
plant material. Motion pictures 
in color. Available September 


1938. 
@ Rose Gardens: The old and 


new roses to use. How to build, 
maintain and enjoy. Motion pic- 
tures in color. Available October 


1938. 


Alexander Irving Heimlich 
Snowflake Gardens 
Winchester Massachusetts 





NATURALISTIC 


ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
410 Memorial Drive Cambridge 


Ideas for small places. Latest 
practical lecture. Originally 
given and illustrated. 














LF pods garden clubs find lectures indispensable. It is seldom 
that the hall where a meeting is held is not filled if a good 
speaker has been announced. Yet garden clubs are interested in 
so many different phases of horticulture that they need speak- 
ers covering a wide range to call upon. This magazine presents 
herewith a list of speakers whose subjects cover almost every 
phase of garden-making activities. It is a list which garden 


clubs may well depend upon. 











Herbs and Herb Gardens 


Lecture with colored slides (Price 
$15.00) will be mailed on applica- 
tion. 


HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 











INTEREST IN GOURDS IS SWEEPING THE COUNTRY 


Miss Helen M. Tillinghast, author of “The 
First Gourd Book” offers for Garden Olubs 
and Horticultural Groups, a most delightful 
and entertaining lecture, illustrated with 
many beautiful Pen. and touching 
on all phases of the subject of Gourds— 
their historical, utilitarian, cultural, deco- 
rative aspects. 


HELEN M. TILLINGHAST 
The Gourd-Vine Vernon, Conn. 





“LADIES DELIGHT.” Great grandmother 
takes us into her flower and herb garden. 
Then into her kitchen to learn delightful 
and tempting secrets. ENID LOUISE 
FAIRBAIRN, Eighteen Upland Road, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


INFORMATIVE LECTURES 


@ Rock Gardens 
@ Small Garden Design 
@ Sunlight and Shadow in the Garden 
Practical, the kind club members remember. 
Write for Folder and Rates 


Carl Stanton, Landecepe Architect 
Peterborough ew Hampshire 





BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


“UNBEATEN TRAILS IN THE GASPE 
WONDERLAND.” The little known in- 
terior, the bird rocks and the great cliffs. 


gr 
“IN TROPICAL FLORIDA.” 
CHARM OF THE GARDENS.” “WHEN 
THE OCEAN MOUN- 


TAINS,” the story of the great Ice Age. 
Descriptive Folder and Terms 


WALTER H. HARRISON 
‘*BIRCH LAWN’'* AMHERST, MASS. 





WRITE FOR LIST of illustrated, interest- 
ing, practical Garden Lectures that show 
how to Beau Homes and Make Better 
Gardens. H. HEMENWAY, Holden, 
Mass. 





R. 8. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Groton, Mass. 
Talks on ss and Planting. Winter 
address, BR. 5, Nashville, Tenn. 


COMBINING the Ornamental and Useful 
in the Garden. MAUD R. JACOBS, South 
Carrollton, Kentucky. 





CHOICE ILLUSTRATED LECTURES in 
the interest of Conservation and All Gar- 
den and Nature Subjects. ANNIE REA 
BLANCHARD, Melrose, Massachusetts. 





COLORED CHALK TALES for adults and 
children. BIRDS and other WILD LIFE in 
garden or forest. Stories told in ha 
and bird songs whistled. GERTRUD 
ALLEN, 34 Avon Way, Quincy, Mass. Tel. 
Granite 1244-R. 








STIMULATING TALKS: Western Gar- 
dens, Personal Gardens, French Gardens, 
Outdoor Ohristmases. Small fee. PROF. 
ARNOLD, 87 Cochato Rd., Braintree, Mass. 


TWO LECTURES: “Spring in China and 
Japan” and “Kashmir and Beyond.” Each 
talk illustrated with 80 Oolored Slides. 
MRS. BENJAMIN W. 


N, Grosse Pointe 
Shores, Michigan. 


LECTURES 


FOR GARDEN CLUBS 
Beautifully Illustrated With Motion 
Pictures in Full Color 


Subjects 


WILLIAMSBURG 


AND THE Hisroric HOMES AND 
GARDENS OF OLD VIRGINIA 


Down THE RIvER TO PERCE 
BirDING WITH A CoLor CAMERA 


For Dates and Rates Address 
DR. JOHN B. MAY 


Country Way, Cohasset, Massachusetts 


GARDEN TALKS TO 
ENCOURAGE AMATEURS 


Of special interest: “A Greenhouse, a Pit, 
and a Plot of Ground” explains the un- 
heated pit greenhouse, an indispensable 
and economical aid to real gardening. 
Natural Color Slides. 


MRS. LUCIEN B. TAYLOR 
Tel. Dover 131 Dover, Mass. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN 
RELATION TO THE INDOOR 
BACKGROUND 
An informal talk, demonstrated with 
flower arrangements in appropriate set- 
tings. Backgrounds and accessories are 
used to suggest the general character 

and color scheme of the room. 
ROUND TABLE CLASSES in flower 
arrangement. 
MBS. ANSON H. SMITH 
203 Highland Street Dedham, Mass. 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Presents delightful programs for 
garden clubs. Flower arrangement, 
adventures in reading, living with 

color, holiday decorations. 
Always enthusiastically received. 
Moderate charge. 
































RUTH FAULK WHITE, Landscape Archi- 
tect, Rockland Street, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts. Single lectures or courses oR 
Landscape Design, Plant Materials, Prac- 
tical Horticulture. 





“MISTAKES OF Amateur Gardeners.” 
“Perennials—Their Arrangement and Bet- 
terments,” and other subjects. MRS. 
GERTRUDE W. PHILLIPS, Sheridan 
Road, Swampscott, Mass. 





“Color—Artistic Arrangement 
of Flowers and Their Care” 


Illustrated lectures available to Garden 
Clubs. Natural flowers used and arrange- 
ments created while you watch and listen. 


MISS MABEL E. BOLLERER 
985-A Farmington Avenue 
West Hartford Connecticut 





Balcony exhibits in the Garden Club of America section of the New York Flower Show,— 
a Southern balcony, a Mexican balcony, a Florida balcony. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CLUB 


PROGRAMS 

















Exclusive 


“Flowers and Birds 
of the Arctic” 


Commander 


Donald B. MacMillan 


“Restoration of 
Williamsburg” 
Sidney N. Shurcliff 





Lecturers on GARDENS 
and kindred subjects 


GEO. W. BRITT 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 








ALICE KIRK ATWATER 
Informal Talks 
“Beauty in the Commonplace” 


This talk describes where wild beauty 
can be found and how to fashion it into 
distinctive decorations. Demonstrated 
with a variety of Winter and Thanks- 
giving house and table decorations, 
using native materials. 


“Unusual Christmas Decorations” 


A brief account of ancient and modern 
customs. Demonstrated with adapta- 
tions of old European decorations and 
quaint Victorian fancies, also original 


modern ideas. Native and Southern 
evergreens used. Oonservation laws 
observed. 


108 Woodruff Ave., Brooklyn,N. Y. 





Finely Illustrated Talks on 

1. Color and its use in garden and 
landscape. 

. Soils and soil problems. 

. Roses and rose gardens. 

. Perennial gardens and what to 
plant in them. 

. Shrubbery borders with Spring 
and Fall color. 


GEORGE A. SWEETSER 
Landscape Designer and Horticulturist 


Wellesley Hills Mass. 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES OF 
YOUR CLUB’S GARDENS 


Write for details of introductory offer which 
includes projector to enlarge these beautiful 
natural color transparencies to 5x7 ft. Have 
your own club set for interchange with other 


clubs. 
MORTON BARTLETT 
Box 1772 G. P. O. Boston, Mass. 
Similar offer available to individuals. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


on 
Holland Tulips: Their History, Care 
and Culture 
(in — Costume) 


y 
ELASINA MATHILDA KEESSEN 
(Holland born) 
Address: Scheepers Exhibition Gardens 
“Paradou,” Broo Long Island, N. Y. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND author 
Roses of the World in Color 


and other color-illustrated books, 
Editor “American Rose Annual,” 
available for a limited number of 
illustrated rose lectures, on arrange- 
ment. 


Address him at Box 687, Harrisburg, Pa. 


m bo 


n 




















Planning Outdoor Rooms 
and 


Planning and Planting the 


Home Grounds 
Illustrated with Colored Slides 
CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 
Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
BOTANY IN A NUTSHELL: Interesting 
facts about plant life in a course of eight 


lessons. Lectures on seed dispersal, - 
nation of flowers, flower legends. MRS. 


MAY HAERTEL, Wrentham, Mass. 





GORDON DUNTHORNE 
ANNOUNCES 
Two New LECTURES 


Bird Prints from Albin to Audubon 
The 18th Century Fruit and Flower Garden 


For particulars write 
3304 N St., Washington, D. C. 








MARGARET PREININGER offer of Japa- 
nese Flower Arrangement for Modern 
Home, will give limited number of lectures 
with slides throughout country. Informa- 
ton | 1717 Santee Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia. 


Lectures with Demonstrations | 


for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Outtings from house 

lants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 

ow to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. pon how to build a practical lean- 
to greenhouse and what can be grown in it. 


Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 


“Garden Pictures Through the Year” 
by ANNE LEONARD 
Illustrated with Direct Color Plates 
The lecture may be varied to emphasize 
practical cultural hints and continuation of 
bloom or with special emphasis on beauty 
and design in the garden. Some beautiful 
slides of the gardens in Williamsburg, 

Virginia may be included if desired. 


Address: 9 Main Street, No. Easton, Mass. 


LECTURES FOR GARDEN AND 
NATURE CLUBS 


Illustrated with beautiful and unusval mo- 
tion pictures taken by the late Norman 
McClintock, pioneer in motion picture 
photography. and given by his daughter, 

SS EMMA McC OCK. For further 








information address 
MISS McCLINTOCEK 
Seventh & Park Aves., New Brunswick, N.J. 








TREELIGHT 


ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
410 Memorial Drive Cambridge 


Artistic lighting effects for 
gardens. Shown with simple 
practical equipment. A new art. 














MARTHA 8. PRATT 
Consulting Landscape Architect 
Practical Subjects on 
GARDEN PLANNING and 
FLOWER SHOW ORGANIZATION 


Beautiful illustrative slides will be ready 
for Lectures dated from September 15th, 
1938. Further information and fees — 
quoted upon request. 


39 Broadway, New York City 





EDUCATIONAL LECTURE for home dirt 

ee age General or specialized subjects. 
ecial rates to small Clubs. LD T. 

= NT, 124 Edgell Rd., Framingham Center, 
ass. 








“FLOWER ARRANGEMENT for Home 
Makers.” “Your Garden Can Be Charm- 
ing.” Demonstrated, no slides. PLORA 
GRAVES PEASE. 181 Warwick Road, 
Melrose, Mass. 





LECTURE 


With 1200 Feet of Colored 
Motion Pictures 


"THE Standing Committee of 
The Trustees of Public 
Reservations take pleasure in 
announcing a lecture ‘“The 
Activities of —The Trustees in 
Preserving Beautiful and His- 
toric Places in Massachusetts.” 


The lecture is given by out 
Secretary, Mr. Laurence B. 
Fletcher, who will review the 
history of the organization, out- 
line its future plans, and then 
with colored slides show some 
of the reservations owned and 
maintained by The Trustees as 
well as some of the beautiful 
places which they hope to ac- 
quire. In conclusion, Mr. 
Fletcher will take the audience 
on a colored motion picture field 
trip through the North and 
South shores of Massachusetts 
and as far West as the Berkshire 
Hills, showing gardens, water- 
falls, and many of the other 
features of the field trip which 
is now becoming so popular. 


Inquiries concerning fees and 
dates should be addressed to the 
Secretary, 50 Congress Street, 
Boston. Tel, Hubbard 9185. 














MARJORIE PARMENTER (Mrs. Robert 


Parmenter). Illustrated Lectures: “Con- 
servation in Massachusetts,” “National 
Parks and National Forests,” “Gardens 


Here and There.” “New England Shrines 

and Memorable Places.’”’ Six other lectures 

available. 11 Mount Pleasant, Amherst, 
Ss. 


ORIGINAL GARDEN SCHOOL, conducted 
by FLETCHER PEARSON CROWN, 
Decatur, Georgia. Your Club can raise a 
substantial amount to carry on your Olub 
project. 








Two market-stall exhibits, and an unusual ornamental screen (center) decorated with plant material, 
in Garden Club of America classes at New York. 
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To Control Japanese 
Beetle Grubs in Lawns 


Specify 


Wikson’s 
GRUB-O 


This original grub proofing com- 
pound consists of a uniform 
blending of lead arsenate and 
organic fertilizers that conforms 
to U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture specifications. WILSON’S 
GRUB-O protects lawns from the 
grubs of Japanese and native 
beetles, retards weeds and crab 
grass and at the same time pro- 
vides the turf with organic food. 





Write for Literature 


; 
Dept. B-515 ho 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 

















WITH A CHARCOAL BASE 
THAT HAS NO WASTE 


Here’s a new and different 
fertilizer for your lawns 
and gardens! A measured 
beauty treatment that goes 
farther—costs less because 
you use /ess/ 
CHAR-GRO is a scientific- 
ally balanced plant food. 
It comes in clean, granular 
ellet form .. . is easy to 
andle. It distributes even- 
- works itself easily 
own into the soil and 
lodges in the root system. 


CHAR-GRO has a charcoal 
base and is highly absorb- 
ent. It feeds the roots and 
provides an additional 
store of nourishment. 
There’s no waste... no 
draining away of the nour- 
ishment .. . no odor... 
no weed seed. 

There’s no other fertilizer like 
CHAR-GRO! 
Try it. See the 
remarkable re- 
































Easy to handle... 
distributes evenly. 





4 My Y iy 


Wy’ “Uf y/ 
Ah S 4 
Gopal GH, 






sults in your eas 


lawn and gar- supplies additional 
den. Mail cou- store of nourish 
pon forsample. ment. 


TODAY / 





ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 

465 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me Free SAMPLE of CHAR-GRO 
sufficient for 25 potted piants. I enclose 10c to 
cover cost of packaging and mailing. H-5 
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Perennials in Vegetable Gardens 


ANY a kitchen perennial will behave with circumspec- 

tion in the company of urbane greensward and shrub- 

bery. Some of them have beauty and charm. Have you seen 

pieplant flowering with dignity in the curve of some striking 
boundary? 

Rhubarb, a member of the polygonum family, is an Old- 
World perennial accustomed to conviviality in sauce and pies, 
puddings and beverages. Myatt’s Victoria is one of the several 
tender, red-stemmed or strawberry sorts without fibrous outer 
skin. Somewhat dwarf McDonald’s Crimson is red, less sharp, 
and much esteemed. 

Roots may be planted in the Fall or the early Spring. In 
light earth with little nitrogen the flowers arise so hastily that 
the leaves may have to be treasured for the sake of the roots 
rather than for food. The flowers are stately in landscape 
effects such as a transition from lawn to rough meadow, or 
near patches of small fruit. Roots from settled colonies which 
have not been allowed to bear blossoms delight in a cool 
cellar when Winter arrives. In a barrel or box of soil, with 
light seeping in, they reward their chaperones with prime 
out-of-season juiciness. 

Rumex, the sorrel, belongs to the same family. Rumex 
abyssinicus, with great leaves something like those of spinach, 
is called spinach-rhubarb. It rather looks the part but tastes 
like neither. R. acetosa is garden sorrel with spinach-like leaves 
and a chance of being bruited in the latest lists. Spinach-dock 
and French sorrel would be appealing if offered in commerce. 
Like the noxious curled or yellow dock, they make good 
greens when young. The cleaned, split roots of the obstreper- 
ous yellow dock bring so many virtues to ailing humanity 
that there is an extensive, expensive annual importation for 
the drug trade. 

Horseradish leaves have long frivoled in dish gardens. They 
are started from a piece of the crown. The main roots are used 
for enticing sauces, mixed with whipped cream, perhaps, for 
an entrée of affairs. Only the newest of the well-cultivated 
roots are without fiber. The taste remains nettling, despite any 
stringiness. A dozen of the sweet Bohemian offshoots cost less 
than 50 cents as a rule. Each year the main root may—or 
must—be taken up, the side adventurers used for food or 
fancy. The center is then reset. Gay blades like these are some- 
times fun to invite to the garden. Since cutworms particularly 
approve of their tender foliage as it tries to elongate, they 
might well be kept for those merry little grigs, which can then 
be easily trapped, poisoned, perhaps, but preferably gathered 
by hand each dawn, say for the pet peacock. 

Sea-kale, hailing from Europe and Asia Minor, has blue- 
green leaves that are stunning to observe when used with 
proper appreciation of their enormity. The plants are ready 
for eating the second season and the best plan to follow is to 
force the roots in the cellar. 

Asparagus is looked upon as an aristocrat. Mary Washing- 
ton is among the best newer sorts. Two-year-old plants may 
be set in the Spring. The household should always be re- 
strained, however, from approaching too soon with its sharp- 
ened knives. One-year plants develop well for use the third 
season, and seed grows readily. Transplanting may be accom- 
plished in the Spring if preferred. 

_Crowns must be buried a foot or so below the soil surface, 
and in course of time replanted, since they rise annually rather 
than burrow. There must be provisions for voracious roots, as 
well. The more fertile the earth the more agreeable the escu- 
lent, but in a backward Spring tough fibers are numerous 
whatever the treatment. The quicker the growth the more 
simple the mastication. 

The asparagus bed must be weeded the season through and 
never cut too closely. Seed must not be allowed to mature. As a 
matter of fact, some growers use only male plants to avoid 
seeding. If asparagus beetles swarm, the lead arsenate spray 
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RARE NEW 1938 
BRISTOL ’MUMS 


Order These Gorgeous 
Varieties Now to Beautify 
Your Fall Garden 


Rare and lovely blending of colors 
for your Fall garden, available in 
this iridescent group, new this year. 
Glowing, lusty masses of brilliant 
flowers, vigorous and sturdy. Ideal 
for gardens wherever chrysanthe- 
mums can be grown. Flowering in 
early Fall until heavy frosts. 


Because of our limited stock, we 
suggest that you avoid disappoint- 
ment by placing your order now, 
for late Spring delivery. 


SYMPHONY rosy mauve tints over- 
cast with soft coppery rose — full 
double flowers with the sheen of a 
damask silk. 


MANDARIN double flowers of per- 
fect form—a captivating blend of 
coral, salmon, copper, and rose. 


CALIPH ox-blood red with a rich vel- 
vety effect—unusual in its intensity. 


ABOVE VARIETIES IN STRONG, 
GROWING PLANTS: 75c_ each, 
$7.50 per doz., 1 of each for $1.90. 
If West of Mississippi, add 10% for mailing 


FREE Beautifully illustrated 1938 
Catalog which offers two new 
Physostegias, the fine Hemerocallis Hy- 
perion, the rare White Liatris, all accu- 
rately pictured in color—also other choice 
things for your garden. 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. 45 
sii= BRISTOL, CONN. 








It’s not difficult to bring scientific protec- 
tion to your roses, flowers and shrubs. 
And that means the end of luck—the as- 
surance of gardens you can well be proud 
of. Simply follow the lead of gardening 
experts — use POMO-GREEN (with 
Nicotine). It’s a specific control for 
black spot, mildew, aphis and all the leaf- 
eating insects. In short, it is the only 


ALL-IN-ONE MATERIAL 


to rely on for complete 
garden protection, 
Dust or spray it — 
equally effectiveeither 
way. Inconspicuous 
leaf green — just the 
color of foliage. Full 
directions on every 
can... Has the high- 
est endorsement of 
the American Rose 
Society. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 

or send coupon 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & 

CHEMICAL CO,, Ine. 

Dept. C, Middleport, N.Y. 
Attached find $ + 

for item checked below. 

I  octMicibimngeanel : no — 

Street _ 

City and State —__ aoe . 7 - 

0 1 th. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with 
Dusting Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 

0 1 tb, can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 

D 8 tbs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 

() Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 





in payment 
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You'll find this true... 
COLDWELL owners take 


special pride in owning the finest of lawn 
mowers. Coldwell’s stand up in years of 
service — are better made to maintain a 
beautiful, well kept lawn. For splendid 
value see the new Coldwell 


SUBURBAN 





Free Folder 14, 16, 18” cut 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER Co. 
DEPT. K NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


TALL GROWING PERERA 


10 American Burnet. Sun. 





= Farple Le Spurge. Sun. as oes ¢ 1.50 
Loosestife. Sun. 6 ft. .... 2.00 

10 fed’ Bs Baneberry. Shade. 2 ft. ..... 1.50 
10 a. Shade. 2 ft. ....... 1.50 
10 Tall Wild Sunflower. Sun. 8 ft. ... 2.00 
10 V: Bluebells. Sun. 2 ft. .... 1.50 
10 ite Turtlehead. Sun. 2 ft. .... 1.50 
10 Wild Pink Phlox. Sun. 8 ft....... 1.50 
cos Wawtsedse «0% $16.00 


$14.00 for this collection of 
100 Native Perennials 


Half the collection for $7.50 
3 of each variety for $5.00 


The height which each variety reaches is 
given, with whether it grows best in sun 
or shade. 


Oatalogue listing over 200 native ferns, 
orchids, and wild flowers on request. 


We, also, carry a general line of evergreens, 
shrubs, and perennials. 


CHARLES H. WILLIAMS NURSERIES 


NEWMAREET ROAD EXETER, N. H. 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES 

IRISES 


PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











th el 


TIGER ty mee popu- art 





lar. Tigerfi flowers 

always attract atten- § 

tion. ——— 

ored red, orange, 
yellow, “otek, i 
blooms marked red, pur- 
ple or mahogany. ‘Free- 
flowering: Aug.-Sept. It is 
very interesting to watch the proces- 
sion of bloom with a new bud 
“Tales as = B ... Sewer 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
319 Burpee Bidg., Philadoiphia 


White Cloud, Mich. 
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must be used with decision and precision. Those pests are very 
spunky. 

Liliacer also gives to the perennial garden the chives, 
Allium schcenoprasum, from over the sea, and its American 
variety, A. scheenoprasum sibiricum, taller, and with larger 
flower heads. The dusty rose globes of the wild chives are 
sumptuous in the Fall, but they are for flower fanciers, while 
the chives from Europe have graced both vegetable and flower 
corners. 

Allium sativum is salad-bowl garlic, or garlic for frying, if 
must be. One dealer insists that its cloves must be set only in 
the Autumn, another recommends Spring and a third consid- 
ers either correct. The locale must be suited, at any rate. When 
edible alliums are used for a bit of ornament, superannuated 
heads must be promptly cut. This will ensure the perpetuation 
of the roots as well as harmony with fresh pink or lavender 
tones which might be limning the adjoining canvas 
simultaneously. 

Cardoon and the globe or French artichokes are gray-green 
and interestingly spiny. The perennial character of either may 
be questioned in the North, yet a snug coldframe and mats 
will usually keep them safely in savage temperatures. 

Both send forth enough hardly-hardy-at-all stolons to keep 
them perpetual. They respond to indulgence. The artichoke 
must have the flower buds cut constantly when once they begin 
to arrive—the second year. Seeds germinate responsively, but 
in our garden it seems difficult to provide enough water to suit 
the thirsty young plants. They will resist drought and look 
handsome, but they are not contented enough to winter 
expertly. The cardoon grows readily, too, but it expects to be 
blanched so that it can double for celery. 

Helianthus tuberosus towers ten feet or more if the earth is 
opulent, and the nut-like flavor of the tubers is pleasing. 
There are light-skinned and dark-skinned sorts, the red- 
skinned tubers being the smoother. Ingenuously, these 
American sunflowers have long been called Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, rather than Girasole or tuberous sunflowers, which is 
a better name. 

The Japanese or Chinese artichoke is highly extolled and 
was widely disseminated at one period. Today it is a triumph 
to have even a sample. 

Witloof chicory or French endive is forced indoors, in a 
warm cellar. Its flowers are pretty and blue. The roots will be 
ready for forcing in the Fall if seed is sown early in the Spring. 
This is a most desirable Winter salad. 

Calathea is a tuber which some southern folk like to die- 
traction, and Sechium edule is a vegetable pear highly praised 
here and there. 

—NMildred N. Andrews. 
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Sensational new 


PINK BUDDELIA 
CHARMING (ssn” 


A glorious new shrub flower- 

ing prolifically. Long sprays 

of soft lavender-pink blooms 

4 from late July until frost. 

4 Sweet, intense fragrance which 

ha Particularly attracts butter- 
4 flies. 

The most outstanding new 

plant offered this season. (Re- 

ceived Silver Medal award 

- from the Penna. Horticultural 

Society.) Grows 5 to 6 feet 

* tall, sprays fully 10 inches 

® long. Thrives in shade or sun. 

¥. Don't miss enjoying this hor- 

' ticultural gem. 


Stro erong yinee of Sk, 


7 o7 50 per doz. 2 express. 


HENRY A. DREER 
263 DREER BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Tuberous-Rooted 


BEGONIAS 


Flowers are very large; colors from soft 
pink to deep red, from apricot to rich 
orange. Tubers should be planted at once. 


The World's Most . 
Glorious Flowers 


Everyone who sees these Tuberous Be- 
gonias in full bloom at once becomes 
enthusiastic over their beauty. 

Large tubers, 6 for $1.75, $3 per doz. 


Sent postage paid 
Send for new booklet-—FREE 

Describes and pictures Camellia-flow- 
ered, Fimbriata, Crispa, Pendula, Nar- 
cisseflora and Rosebud types of Be- 
gonias, and several choice and popular 
Lilies. Write for “Begonias and Lilies”’ 
which will be mailed free. 


HOWARD R. RICH 


Box A, Atlantic, Maine 

















Subscription Blank 
HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE 


for one year, beginning... .. . 


NAME 


SPECTACULAR 


DELPHINIUMS 


“Dreams of Beauty” Hybrids 


One of the finest hybrids ever intro- 
duced. Large flowers, closely set on tall 
spikes make them ideal in the garden. 
The exquisite shades of blue, ranging 
from delicate pale blue to the deepest 
indigo, some shading to orchid, some 
with pink fillings and many doubles give 
flowers of extraordinary beauty. Mildew 
and heat resistant. Well suited to wide 
range of climatic conditions. 

LARGE FIELD-GROWN PLANTS — 
6 for $1.00 postpaid. Young plants (that 
will bloom this year) 15 for $1.00. 


Free catalog of perennials and rock 
plants listing the best leading varie- 
ties with full descriptions. 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
OAKFORD ILLINOIS 




















JAPANESE ANEMONES 





Marvelous display in 
September. Greatest 
show plant for large or 
small gardens. 


Colors: White or Pink 


Hardy 3-year old plants 
(each plant 5 roots) 


$1 each—6 for $5.00 


A. M. LUCKEY 
Sherwood Island Lane 
Greens Farms Conn. 
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Here Are Some 


EXCELLENT PLANTS 
You Should Have in Your Garden 


Fortin’s Giant Lily of the Valley 
$1.00 doz. $7.50 per 100 
Pink Lily of the Valley 
quite scarce 50c ea. $5 per doz. 
Aster, Harrington’s Pink (new) 
75c ea. $7.50 per doz. 
Russell Lupins (new). Well 
started in pots 50cea. $5 per doz. 
Everblooming sweet scented 
Violet (new) 50cea. $5 per doz. 
Clematis, large flowered in 15 varie- 
ties all on their own roots. 
Roses in nearly 200 varieties, splen- 
did stock. 
Rose Standards. In 15 leading varie- 
ties, grand sturdy stems. 
Liliums in all best varieties for 
Spring plantings. 
Liliums. Strong bulbs in 12 distinct 
varieties for $3.00. 
Heavenly Blue Morning Glories, 
splendid plants $3.00 per doz. 
Azaleas in 10 leading varieties, heav- 
ily budded. , 
Named Hybrid Rhododendrons, a 
fine selection. 
Come and see our beds of Daffodils, Tulips 
and other Bulbous Plants. 
Catulogues free on request 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 


EVERGREENS 
for HEDGES 


Now is the time to plant that hedge. 
We can furnish, in various heights, 
plants that are bushy and well fur- 
nished for immediate effects. 


Taxus cus. capitata — beautiful dark 

green foliage in heights from 3 feet to 7 

feet. An especially fine lot in the larger 

sizes which we would like to have you 

see. 

Taxus cus. nana — for a low, clipped 
border. Very much hardier than Box. 


Taxus media hatfieldi—we consider this 
the best yew for a medium height hedge. 
Full, broad tops which may be sheared 
at once. 18 inches to 4 feet. 


Taxus media hicksi — narrow, upright 
growth in sizes from 18 inches to 4 feet. 


Thuya occidentalis—for a tall hedge or 
screen, the American Arborvit@ is fine. 
Our large sizes from 8 to 12 feet are 
bushy and full. 

Thuya occ. wareana — the Siberian 
Arborvit#® is of slower growth which 
does not require more than an occasional 
shearing. Large sizes from 4 to 8 feet 
are extra good. 

Tsuga canadensis — a hemlock hedge 
may be sheared in compact form or 
lightly pruned for a dense background. 





Gur catalog is yours for the asking. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone: Newburyport 1950 





PREMIER'S lighter colored and 


lighter weight PEAT MOSS is 
like a Tight sponge — livelier, 
more porous and absorbent. 
Anything grows better in soil 


mixed or mulched with Premier. 





The only VACUUM CLEANED Peat 
Moss. Non-caking. Lasts longer. 
Better Results. For All Year 
"Round Chart, “When, Where and 
How to use Peat Moss", write 
PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP., 
150 Nassau Stréet, New York. 
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Seeds — Their Likes and Dislikes 


EEDS, like people, have idiosyncrasies. Disappointments in 
germination are not always due to poor seeds, and may 
usually be traced to the kind of soil or type of covering used 
in the seed flat. All seeds—or most of them—prefer a porous 
soil, the sort one finds in the woods—trich, black earth with a 
generous portion of rotted leaves, bits of decayed twigs and 
rootlets. 

Thorough sterilization with boiling water is the cheapest 
insurance if it is well done. There will be no damping-off or 
troublesome weed seeds. Plenty of boiling water does a better 
job than baking the soil in the oven. I never sift the soil. 

Snapdragons revel in a blanket of ashes—just enough pow- 
dered ashes to hide the soil. It is well to cover delphiniums 
with just enough sphagnum moss (sterilized and squeezed to 
remove excess water) to almost hide the seed. The moss 
should be pressed down slightly. 

Delphiniums resent a heavy covering and refuse to grow if 
covered too deeply. The moss holds the moisture, and that is 
all that is necessary. 

Viable petunia seed never fails to come 100 per cent when 
covered with a trace of charcoal dust. Small quantities of 
choice petunias are best started in pots, larger quantities in 
flats, in rows rather than broadcast. 

Trollius ledebouri Golden Queen and most aquilegias are 
best sown in rows, the seed pressed into the soil, but not out 
of sight, and given a coating of charcoal dust—enough to hide 
the seed. 

Fresh gerbera seed germinates readily if the pointed end is 
stuck into the soil and the fuzzy end left exposed. 

Scabiosa caucasica, Isaac House strain, must be sown on 
moist soil but never on wet soil, with no additional mois- 
ture given for at least 72 hours, and then only sparingly. The 
least suggestion of sogginess spells disaster for these seeds. 
However, when the plants are transplanted into the garden 
they require ample moisture to do best. Cover these seeds with 
loose soil, not hiding their gray fuzz entirely. 

Annual and perennial lupins and Lathyrus latifolius are up 
in a few days if they are soaked in warm water for four days, 
drained and inoculated. Sow at once in rows, covering with 
one-fourth inch of soil. Inoculation is necessary for best 
results. They all belong to the legume family. The annual 
lupin King Sky Blue is very fine and bears foot-long spikes of 
heavenly sky-blue flowers. It must be started reasonably early 
for a long blooming period. 

All seed, except that of scabiosa, should be sown on wet 
soil, as soon as it is cool after sterilizing. All unevenness is 
remedied by filling with dry or friable sterilized soil. Flats 
must be kept covered with moist, clean burlap until the seed- 
lings begin to appear. The moist soil eliminates watering for 
several days and hastens germination. 

Plates or saucers are better than panes of glass to cover pots. 
It is well to apply charcoal dust liberally when seedlings are 
up. It keeps the soil in perfect condition for healthy plant 
growth. 

—Mrs. Frank Leininger. 


Dexter, Minn. 


An Overlooked Euonymus 


— is not the native running euonymus—Euonymus 
obovatus—more widely used as a ground cover for shaded 
places? It is hardy, vigorous, and easily grown in any soil that 
contains even a small amount of leaf mold. It is especially 
delightful growing beneath old shrubs, where its green stems 
and colorful berries add to the winter effect. Rooting as it 
goes, it is easily transplanted and multiplied. An ample mulch 
of decayed leaves will hasten its growth. 
—Victor H. Ries. 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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FLOWER GARDEN PLANTS 


Varieties of Strong, Healthy 

Plants that will grow 

quickly into a beautiful, uniform 
flower garden. 


— Your Selection — 


Petunias Celosia 
Ageratum Didiscus 
Sweet Alyssum Dusty Miller 
Amaranthus Gerbera 
Asters Larkspur 
Calendulas Lupines 
Oandytuft Marigolds 
Cosmos Phlox 
Cornflowers Salvia 
Snapdragons Salpiglossis 
Lobelia Verbena 


100 Plants Prepaid for $3.95 
(minimum order) 
Do not order less than 10 of a kind. 
Orders will be filled as soon as the 
weather is favorable for planting out. 
CARL A. F. CORTS, JR. 
Langhorne Pennsylvania 








Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 
p F 






You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 
plants, soil and rocks. 
Markings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 


Send for samples today 
Dealers please write me 
PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 


Tie-On Labels with wires . . 3.00 
Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 Main St. Hartford, Conn. 


GROUND COVERS 


Prices per 100, any quantity 
Euonymus colorata, fine evergreen ....$8 
Hall Honeysuckle, quick ground cover . 7 
Pachysandra, popular evergreen ...... 5 
Creeping phlox, pink, light pink, blue, 
white, lavender, lilac, any color .... 











Vinca, Peri e, evergreen, plants .. 2 
SR ED Sdcdatadaevesroesces 5 
Zanthorrhiza, low shrub, fine ......... 5 


AMHERST NURSERIES, AMHERST, MASS. 








DIANTHUS ARENARIUS 


Mossy and mounded foliage mats, silver- 
green densities. Then creamy fringed 
blossoms, iy! fragrant. Made for the 
rock garden. Plants, 10 for $1.00. 


Catalog, Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 
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IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


NON. POISONOU S 
But means Sure Death to 
ik Sarid: 
Sole Mi cturers 


The American Co lor & Chemical Co. 


Purchase Street Boston, Mass 


your Seedsman 


Mp 





Destroy Moles 


THIS EASY WAY 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


An efficient yr Pgs ous 
to pets, so goo 
lawn of RA S 2% to 73 days. Odor- 
less, e to use. Prices: Laie. can 
50c; IY . can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4. 
Write, if unable to obtain from deal 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Established 1897) 














Dept. BA 37th and Flibert Sts., Phila., Pa. 
SHASTA DAISIES 
BRR PED ibs c ce ec icevecavs $. * 
an i cs x 6 ds 60 35 em 
Diener’s Double Frilled ............ ‘30 
Elder’s —— OS eee .25 
Esther _— EE a ie nate Fn 1.00 
WN 4 JN 4o. 4nd en<0 eee aee 35 


Collection: 1 of each $2.25 (postpaid) 

Catalogue of choice perennials, herbs, 

hedge plants, vines and ground covers. 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPswicH, MASS. 


CIMICIFUGA SIMPLEX 


Kamchatka Bugbane or Snakeroot 
Do not let the ugly common name deter 
you from planting this desirable, very late 
blooming (Sept.) rare variety. Its long 
pointed spike of soft creamy white bloom 
83 ft. high, is effective in the garden an 
keeps Hg Bonn when cut. Plant now. 
2p 


lants, $1.50 (add postage) 
GRAY "s COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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Garden VOLCK a 








GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading Gar- 
deners’ Ohronicle. Published monthly, it is 
official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden 
Society. Each issue brings a wealth of sound, 
practical, and up-to-date rT informa- 
tion. Subscription price, $2.00 a year, 25c a 
copy. Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


} w i S Be Choosy! 


Plan Your Trip 
May 25th to June 10th 


Write for Catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
est Hartford 








SUCCESS with SEEDS 


“t-S PEAT INSTITUTE of AMERICA, Dis. 


FREE Peat Import Corp., 155 Joha St, New York, N.Y. 
POLARS SANRIO IS AES SN RTS 
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Growing Azaleas and Camellias in Pots 


ECAUSE small plants of azaleas, rhododendrons and 
camellias require good care and must not dry out, I have 
been growing them in flower pots the past six or seven years, 
with satisfactory results. First I grew two six-inch plants of 
our native Azalea occidentalis. They were potted into four- or 
five-inch pots with peat moss and a little soil and were grown 
on in pots for two years, being repotted into larger pots each 
year and the pots sunk into the ground up to the rim and 
watered almost daily during the Summer. Several times they 
were given a mulch of weli-rotted cow manure mixed with 
peat moss, about half and half. They seemed to thrive on it, 
as they have grown quite fast. At the end of two years they 
were taken out of the pots and set into their permanent place 
northeast of the house. They had old oak leaves, peat moss 
and small rocks put around them then and were watered once 
in a while during the Summer. Now they are large bushes and 
get along without artificial watering during our dry spell, and 
have bloomed well every year since their third year. 

Some time later two small plants of A. altaclarensis were 
purchased and grown in the same way, but after two years 
they were transplanted into two wash tubs, where they have 
grown about four years. They are fair-sized shrubs at this 
time and bloom freely every Spring. Creeping plants are al- 
lowed to grow for a ground cover around them. 

The same experiment was tried on two very small plants of 
A. hinodegiri and the results were the same. Also two plants 
of A. mollis. These four are still in large buckets but will be 
set into the ground this Spring, as they are large now. 

One Spring I purchased a very small plant of Camellia 
japonica in a three-inch pot. As soon as I got it home I re- 
potted it into a four-inch pot and used only peat moss around 
it. It soon started to grow and later in the Summer I again 
repotted it into a five- or six-inch pot. By Fall it had four 
branches about eight inches long and even made a few buds. 
But pride came before the fall; as the Winter was rather hard, 
it was killed. Camellias are rather tender when young, and the 
next time I try this with a camellia I will take it to the green- 
house for the Winter. 

Four years ago I purchased a small rhododendron, a hybrid 
with a single stalk about eight inches tall. I planted it into a 
pot a little larger than the ball of earth around it, and the rest 
of the space was filled in with pure peat moss. Later it was 
given a mulch of peat moss and old cow manure. It grew 
amazingly that Summer and by Fall had five good branches 
and one cluster of buds at the original tip. It was at least one 
foot tall by this time. It was watered about every day all Sum- 
mer and that is what it seems to need when young. This 
Spring it is three feet tall and as broad and has many buds on 
it. It is now growing in a large pan and will be transplanted 
into the ground this Spring. 

—Hazel Chester Van Eaton. 


Salem, Ore. 


The Bulbs Which Bloomed Indoors 


To bulbs which have given you pleasure during the past 
months need not be thrown away. Some of them, at least, 
will bloom again. If you have forced snowdrops and crocuses, 
set the bulbs in the ground as soon as possible and let them 
ripen off naturally. They may not bloom next year, but will 
after that. Narcissi, hyacinths and tulips should be allowed to 
ripen their foliage in the pots, gradually withholding water, 
and letting them remain dry in the cellar during the Summer. 
Plant out the narcissus bulbs in late August, the hyacinths in 
October, the tulips in November and, like the crocuses, they 
will recover and give you blooms for several years. If you are 
friendly with your local florist, you may be able to get spent 
bulbs from him for a song, bulbs which will give you Spring 
joy for many years. 
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Professional dahlia growers recom- 

mend Wizard for growing prize win- 

ning blooms. To grow the real 
beauties, try Wizard when preparing 
your soil and feeding your plants. 
Avoid substitutes—get Wizard from 
your garden supply store, 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
14 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


WIZA 


race BRAND wm RD 
SHEEP MANURES 









SPRING SPECIAL 
We will ship 4 each, large gladiolus 
bulbs, correctly labeled for $2.00, 
prepaid. 


BETTY 00O-ED KING ARTHUR 
BILL LOWDEN MOORISH KING 
BLUE SALBACH’S 
TRIUMPHATOR ORCHID 
CONSTANCY SUNSHINE GIRL 
CORONATION TOBERSUN 


Extra Gratis—2 Elkhart 
Send for New 1938 Oatalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





CONTROL 





GARDEN INSECTS 
Use Mechling’s 


PYROT 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
(Non-injurious) 
This economical concentrated 
rotenone-pyrethrum garden 
spray controls aphis, beetles, 
worms, and many similar chew- 
ing and sucking insects. For 
dusting, use SULROTE our Rote- 
none-Sulphur Dusting Mixture 
=e Gladiolus Thrips, Black 
J $ Spot and Mildew on he and 
gale. exican Bean Beetles. Descrip- 
<= tive folder at your dealers in 
garden supplies or write 
MECHLING BROS: CHEMICALS 
° MICAU COMPANY 
CAMDEN: MEW. JERSEY: 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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a 


Immense, fragrant, pure white 
bleoms shaded Mlac-pink, in July. 





Burpee’s Seed& Bulb Catalog /3 
free—every flower, é 
tae vegetable worth 
BULBS growing. Lew 
Prices. 


SL 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 298 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


<€> PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 





an eee $3.00 
100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2.75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 


Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 














ee on CHEstnut Hill 5454 
celluloid; mark with 


NE LEXINGTON, PA. 
LABELS ordinary. encil. Both 
sides usable. Pot Labels size 3” x 5”, white 
or green, $1.50 per 100. Tie on type % "x 
3%” with aluminum wires, white or green, 
$1.10; translucent, $1.25 per 100. 


Write for Catalog “Garden Gadgets” 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


of pyralin. Similar to 
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DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Proven ‘al 
Harmless to children, plants and 


animals. Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use powder in sifter can. 
Large Size 35c. 


3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


~ P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - - 











Our Silver Medal 


Tuberous Rooted 
Begonias 


are unexcelled 
For Full Particulars Write 
ALBAMONT GARDENS, CAMPTON, N. H. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Subur- 
banites, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms ; 
American Farm Machine Co. 4 

















ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Speing, and Fall Terms in Groton 

inter Term in Boston 
SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 6 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 














Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


Offers you the rare and finer types 
of Alpine Plants besides many of the 
beautiful and inexpensive common 
varieties. 


Free catalogue on CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 


10 DWARF BEARDED IRISES 


all different, labeled, postpaid, only 
$1.00. Choice and rare Irises, Orien- 
tal Poppies, Peonies, Hybrid Day- 
lilies. Catalogue. Bargains. 


ARVISTA GARDENS 





Box H 
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Gardens Inside Double Windows 


ewe last year there was a suggestion in Horticul- 
ture for a window garden between the storm windows 
and the inside windows. When IJ have finished with Horti- 
culture I pass it on to a man who cares for my backyard 
garden in Summer. I think he gets even more out of the maga- 
zine than I do. I made a check and a question mark against 
the article. He came with a foot rule and said, “If I can do the 
three windows for $5.00, may I go ahead?”’ When I came in 
some days later he had just finished them and they were very 
pretty, and have been a joy all Winter. The cost was $3.00. 
I have been so pleased with this work that I want to tell 
about it. This man made trays of galvanized metal, filled them 
with moss, then planted a little grass here and there and one or 
two small bulbs in each, with bits of pretty stones and pebbles. 
Boxwood sprays, bits of various evergreens and sprigs of lilac, 
plum, sweet fern and pussy willow were used. In one he half 
hid, among the foliage, a little gray and white china cat, and 
out a little further two tiny kittens. In a second window was 
a tiny glass pond with three tiny swans swimming on it. In 
‘the third, which he said pleased him the least, were two little 
brown German deer with long, straight horns, well hidden in 
the foliage. They stood, horns and all, about five inches tall 
and they were the largest animals of all. I expected to keep the 
trays watered all Winter, but when they were very wet they 
froze and stayed so most of the Winter. I often opened the 
inside window to show my gardens to callers, and now I keep 
one open for my little cat to nibble the grass and other greens. 
My windows are 36 inches long and the trays were three 
inches wide. The hot sun has begun to burn the box and the 
outside windows will come off soon, but I have enjoyed my 
little gardens all Winter and I thank Horticulture for the 


suggestion. 
—Jane Woodward. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Barclay, Hugh B. (Narberth, Pa.) Ground cover plants, 1938. 

Barrett, W. E., Co. (Providence, R. I.) Seeds for 1938. 

Bay State Nurseries. (No. Abington and Framingham, Mass.) Garden book of general 
nursery stock, 1938. 

Beatrice Floral Gardens. (Sharon, Mass.) Gladioli, dahlias, etc. 

Bobbink and Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) Catalog of nursery stock. 

Caribou Island Seeds. (Caribou Island, Skilak Lake, Seward, Alaska) Alaskan wild> 
flower seeds. 

Chase Bros. Co. (Rochester, N. Y.) Herbs and herb gardens. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries. (West Newbury, Mass.) General catalog of ornamentals and 
perennials. 

Clos Normand’s. (A. Dutrannoit, Bruges, Belgium) Seeds, 1938/9. 

Delkin Bulb Farm. (Bellevue, Wash.) Bulbs, 1938. 

Dixon, Fredk E. (Scotch Plains, N. J.) 1938 dahlias. 

Elliott, Clarence, Ltd. (Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, Eng.) Seeds of alpine, 
herbaceous plants, and annuals, 1938. 

Elm Hill Farm. (Wayland, O.) Descriptive list of gladiolus, Spring 1938. 

Engelmann, ©., Ltd. (Saffron Walden, Essex, Eng.) Perpetual flowering carnations, 
1938. 

Farr Nursery Co. (Weiser Park, Pa.) General catalog, 1938. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co. (San Francisco, Calif.) Seeds, 1938. 

Fisher Flower Farm. (Vergennes, Vt.) General list of plants, Spring 1938. 

Foerster, Karl. (Potsdam, Germany) Spring catalog (in German). 

Foote, Florence Edna. (325 Lakeside Drive, Grand Rapids, Mich.) General list and 
price list of daffodils, 1938. 

Fraser % Son. (Pasadena, Calif.) Seeds, 1938. 

Gable, Joseph B. (Stewartstown, Pa.) Rhododendrons and azaleas, Spring 1938. 
New, hardy azalea hybrids. 

Gardenside Nurseries. (Shelburne, Vt.) Master list of plants, 1938. 

Gates, Howard E., Famous Cactus Gardens. (Anaheim, Calif.) 1938 price list of 
cacti. 

Gayborder Nurseries Ltd. (Melbourne, Derbyshire, Eng.) 1938 Spring catalog of 
hardy plants. 

Germain’s Seed and Plant Co. (Los Angeles, Calif.) General gardening annual, 1938. 

- Gill Bros. Seed Co. (Montavilla Sta., Portland, Ore.) Seeds, 1938. 
Good & Reese Inc. (Springfield, Ohio) 1938 garden guide. 
Gourd-Vine, The. (Vernon, Conn.) Gourds. 












Battle Creek, Mich. 





America’s 
most com- 
plete line. 
For the 
Home Gar- 


KEEP YOUR LAWN MOWER SHARP 


You can do it oo easil 
quickly with a Berghman ay 
Mower Sharpener. It is adjustable den: G 
And lasts forever. A few strokes on oe 
each blade and your mower cuts house; Nur- 
like new. To wnep your lawa sery; and Park. Made in Sheet and 
mower in shape this summer Cast Zinc; Copper; Aluminum; Com- 
Fane zi position; Wood; and Paper. Regularly 
* $1.00 made in 23 styles and over 40 sizes. 
P. BERGHMAN COMPANY | Free Catalog 
1417 WASHINGTON BLVD., MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS W. A. GOGEL. 884 ORCHARD sST., 








TOLEDO, oO. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





GLADIOLUS for the connoisseur or collec- 
tor. Special list including such rare varie- 
ties as Louis Hemon, Tinamba, Blue Beauty, 
Blue Lady, Julna, Vagabond Prince, ae 
Temple, reen Light, Silver Comet, Grafin 
Livia Ohotek, Meerschaum, a, lee. 
Send $10.00 for my Trial Garden Collection 
and enjoy new thrilis in your garden—20 
bulbs, none alike, labeled, prepaid. Geo. W. 
Hunter—Grower, BR. No. 4, Dowagiac, Mich. 





BEGONIAS: Perennial outdoor Begonia 
plant Evansiana available June ist, orders 
accepted now. Plants shipped in paper pots 
anywhere. Begonia booklet with cultural 
instructions, 230 varieties described, etc. 
50c. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. 
Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 





HEMEROCALLIS (The lovely Daylily) : 
Grown from stock imported from England. 
Seven varieties (Ajax, Baroni, Estmere, 
Gold Dust, Iris Perry, Margarget Perry, 
Orangeman) with color range from pale 
lemon to scarlet and blooming period from 
June to September. Blooming size plants. 
A $6.50 value for $5.00 postpaid. Leonard 
Howard, 32 Smyth Ave., Greenville, S. C. 





a og Small “ony at anne a A Arbor- 
vite, 5’; Colo. Spruce, green, Jap. 


Yews upright, 2- 4% GQ - -y> Band ‘Ralph 
Hun’ Newport, 
Vermont. 





CLARIMERE OF CLARIMERE: The new 
double petunia, fragrant, deep velvety pur- 
ple plants only; 2 in. pots, 3 for $1.00 
Postpaid. ere Greenhouses, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 





RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS: We 

offer the only listing in the country of many 

gore ne species and varieties. Lists free. Joseph 
le, Stewartstown, Pennsylvania. 





25—-2 YR. OLD large phiox, 25 perennials 

or 25 rock plants, each different, $1. $3 

ag . oon Justamere Nook, Ellen- 
e, N. 





30 PERENNIALS for $1.25. Mrs. June G. 
Thompson, 473 Salem St., Bradford, Mass. 





SENSATIONAL DAHLIAS! “Jane Cowl,” 
“Commodore,” 10c; “White Wonder,” 
“Monmouth Champion,” “Prince of Persia,” 
25c; “Satan,” “Dwight Morrow,” “Jersey's 
Dainty,” 50c. Free Catalogue. Best-Ever 
Gardens, Dept. H, 830 Pinewood Ave., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





MODERN HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS — 
Write for price list or send check for $1.25 
for five different named Hybrids, labeled. 
F.o.b. here. Prompt shipment C.0.D. for 
postage due. Geo. Hunter—Grower, R. 
No. 4, Dowagiac, Mich. 





DELPHINIUM SEED from Hoodacres, 
Pudor and Lyondel plants separate—mixed 
colors $1.00 packet. Blue View Garden, 
2580 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 





FOR A NEW THRILL in color plant Japa- 
nese morning glories. Pkts. 25-50 cts. 
Wilfrid Wheeler, Hatchville, Mass. 





DAHLIAS—Price list 96 request. Jersey 
Dahlias, Ocean Grove, N. J. 





FERNS ADD charm to your garden. Hardy 
Christmas, Bracken, Sensitive and Lady 
Ferns. Wis 47 a. Orchidwood Gardens, 
Liberty, N. 








GROW VEGETABLES and flowers in 
chemical solutions. Excels soil grown 
plants. Year’s supply with complete direc- 
tions $1.50. Donald M. Fellows, 58 Francis 
St., Roxbury, Mass. 





GREENHOUSE (not Lean-to): $69.75 and 
up. George Pearce & Son, Builders, East 
Orange, N. J. 





FOR SALE: Surplus stock of Azalea Calen- 
dulacea. Beautiful plants, 3 to 5 ft. Also 
Taxus Ouspidata, 2% to 3% ft. Moseley 
Estate, Newburyport, Mass. ©. Gattrell, 
Superintendent. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN: Gardener on private estate or 
private school. Fifteen years’ experience in 
gardens and greenhouses. Eleven years in 
last position. Excellent references. Address: 
R. S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass 











POSITION WANTED: Head gardener, 
superintendent, good technical training. 
80 years’ experience all branches of horti- 
culture. First class references. Services 
available now. A. K. L., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





